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INTRODUCTION 


This  manual  has  been  prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  may  in  some 
measure  prove  serviceable  to  teachers  using  "Composition  and 
Rhetoric.”  The  author  is  aware  that  few  experienced  teachers  of 
English  will  need  such  aid  as  is  herein  provided,  but  those  less 
experienced  may  be  helped  somewhat,  especially  during  the  first 
year  that  they  use  the  book. 

In  addition  to  providing  a "key”  to  the  more  difficult  exercises, 
the  author  has  included  many  supplementary  assignments,  as  well 
as  several  specimens  of  composition,  and  has  offered  suggestions 
for  presenting  certain  topics.  The  statement  of  the  "aims”  and  the 
"activities”  for  each  chapter  may  help  to  systematize  the  work  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  class.  Many  teachers  will  readily  supple- 
ment the  "aims”  and  the  "activities”  and  thus  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  instruction  and  increase  the  interest  of  their  students. 

Since  "Composition  and  Rhetoric”  is  designed  for  use  in  senior- 
high-school  classes,  the  plan  of  arrangement  and  the  organization 
of  material  differ  somewhat  from  that  found  in  most  textbooks  for 
junior-high-school  classes.  The  following  brief  outline  shows  the 
general  plan  and  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Part  One.  The  Whole  Composition;  A Gradual  Approach  to  the 
Writing  of  Original  Compositions. 

Part  Two.  The  Units  of  Composition;  The  Paragraph,  the  Sentence, 
the  Word.  ^ 

Part  Three.  Forms  of  Discourse;  Narration,  Description,  Exposition, 
Argument,  the  Short  Story.  . ■ 

Part  Four.  For  Assignment  and  Reference:  Grammar  and  Spelling. 

Appendixes  A to  F.  Aids  in  the  Study  of  Composition  and 
Literature. 
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This  order  of  arrangement  has  met  with  general  approval. 
Supervisors  and  teachers  who  prefer  a different  order  will  find 
the  book  so  flexible,  however,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  suit  their  preferences  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  their 
schools  and  individual  classes.  The  apportionment  of  material 
to  be  covered  in  specified  periods,  the  order  of  procedure,  and 
the  method  of  handling  different  topics  are  matters  that  can 
best  be  decided  by  the  supervisor  or  the  teacher.  The  close  cor- 
relation of  topics  and  the  simple  system  of  cross  reference  will 
aid  the  teacher  who  prefers  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  plan  of 
the  text. 

"Composition  and  Rhetoric”  has  been  prepared  primarily  for 
the  student.  It  is  addressed  throughout  directly  to  him,  and  his 
point  of  view  has  governed  the  treatment  of  each  topic.  The  needs, 
the  ability,  and  the  interests  of  modern  boys  and  girls  of  high- 
school  age  have  determined  the  text  of  the  discussions,  the  choice 
of  literary  models,  the  framing  of  the  exercises,  and  the  selection 
of  pictorial  illustrations.  For  this  reason  the  appeal  of  the  subject 
to  the  student  is  rendered  more  vivid  and  direct,  and  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  somewhat  decreased.  It  is  the  author’s 
belief  that  the  book  requires  a minimum  of  teaching,  but  its  useful- 
ness to  the  student  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  personal  guidance 
and  stimulation  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  composition  class  free  discussion  should  at  all  times  be 
encouraged.  The  teacher  should  preside  over  the  group  and  guide 
the  discussion  as  occasion  demands,  but  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
formality  of  a "recitation”  should  be  avoided. 

Regular  use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard.  At  almost  every 
meeting  of  the  class  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  adding  clear- 
ness, concreteness,  and  vividness  to  the  discussions.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  outlines,  specimen  compositions,  and  other  material  written 
on  the  blackboard  before  the  meeting  of  the  class. 

In  the  manual,  exercises  that  present  little  or  no  difficulty  for 
the  teacher  have  not  been  provided  with  a "key.”  As  a rule  only 
one  version  of  each  sentence  has  been  given  in  the  corrected  exer- 
cises. Wherever  it  is  evident  that  there  are  other  versions  equally 
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correct,  the  teacher  should,  of  course,  not  limit  the  student  to 
the  version  found  in  the  "key.” 

Corrected  exercises  are  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  numbers 
given  in  the  text,  and  the  page  references  are  also  given. 

All  references  to  sections  in  the  text  are  indicated  by  placing  the 
section  number  in  parentheses.  If  two  or  more  section  numbers 
are  referred  to,  they  are  separated  by  a semicolon  or  by  semicolons. 
Figures  designating  divisions  of  a section  are  separated  from  the 
section  number  by  a comma. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  selections  from  Dana’s  "Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,”  Hawthorne’s  "Ethan  Brand”  and  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  and  Thoreau’s  " Cape  Cod.” 
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PART  ONE.  THE  WHOLE  COMPOSITION 


A GRADUAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  WRITING  OF 
ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  STUDY  OF  COMPOSITION 

Aims 

1.  To  make  clear  to  the  student  the  purpose  of  studying  composition. 

2.  To  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  his  mastering,  through  self- 

cultivation,  the  English  language  as  his  tool  of  self-expression. 

3.  To  help  him  to  discover  the  usefulness  of  "Composition  and  Rhet- 

oric ” to  him  in  his  present  endeavor  to  improve  his  speech  and 
his  writing. 

Activities 

1.  Expanding  and  illustrating  through  class  discussion  the  explanation 

given  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Getting  acquainted  with  the  book — its  contents  and  its  system  of 

arrangement — through  a leisurely  personal  examination  of  it  as 
a whole. 

3.  Discussing  in  class  those  portions  of  the  book  that  make  the  strong- 

est initial  appeal  and  that  will  be  of  immediate  use. 

4.  Studying  and  discussing  in  class  George  Herbert  Palmer’s  "Self- 

Cultivation  in  English.” 

This  initial  chapter  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a general  pre- 
view of  the  study  of  oral  and  written  composition.  In  spite  of  its 
apparent  brevity  it  is  highly  important  in  acquainting  the  student 
with  the  nature  and  the  process  of  composition  and  in  impressing 
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upon  him  the  necessity  of  persistent  self-training,  intelligently 
directed,  if  he  would  learn  to  speak  and  write  well.  He  should 
understand  too  that  his  immediate  purpose  in  studying  composition 
should  be  to  learn  to  express  his  ideas  with  greater  correctness, 
clearness,  and  effectiveness  in  everyday  discourse. 

The  definitions  and  explanations  contained  in  this  chapter  may 
very  profitably  be  supplemented  and  concretely  illustrated  by  the 
teacher  and  the  class.  The  teacher  may  do  much  to  enliven  the  dis- 
cussion and  add  to  its  personal  appeal  by  calling  attention  to  cer- 
tain topics  and  asking  several  direct  questions.  There  should  be 
no  fear  of  making  the  discussion  too  simple  and  concrete. 

A few  suggestions  and  questions,  grouped  under  the  section  num- 
bers found  in  the  text,  will  indicate  the  procedure. 

Composition  defined  (Section  2,  pages  1-2) 

Composition  is  the  art  of  expressing  thoughts  by  means  of 
words  or  other  symbols  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  convey 
our  meaning. 

Language  is  the  most  exact  means  of  communication  that  we 
possess.  Words  are  merely  symbols  that  stand  for  objects,  ideas, 
or  relationships.  Only  when  words  are  accurately  selected  and 
properly  arranged — that  is,  composed — do  they  convey  meaning 
and  make  communication  possible. 

Because  of  our  experience  in  speaking  and  in  writing  we  try  to 
get  meaning  out  of  every  group  of  words.  We  are  disappointed 
when  the  group  of  words  fails  to  make  sense.  Other  persons  are 
likewise  disappointed  when  they  are  unable  to  get  meaning  from 
groups  of  words  that  we  use. 

Correctness,  clearness,  and  effectiveness  are  demanded  in  all 
successful  speaking  and  writing.  Self-training  and  definitely 
motivated  practice  increase  our  ability  to  satisfy  this  threefold 
demand. 

Communication  implies  cooperation  between  the  one  who  speaks 
or  writes  and  the  one  who  hears  or  reads.  What  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  each  person  ? 
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In  communicating  with  other  persons  we  employ  language  for 
three  purposes;  (i)  to  obtain  information,  (2)  to  give  informa- 
tion, and  (3)  to  entertain. 


Supplementary-  Assignment 
Place  on  the  blackboard  the  following  outline : 
HOW  WE  USE  LANGUAGE 


To  Obtain  Information 


To  Give  Information 


To  Entertain 


Call  on  each  member  of  the  class  to  supply  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience as  many  examples  as  possible  of  each  use.  Write  each 
example  in  its  appropriate  column.  It  may  seem  advisable  to  have 
two  outlines,  one  for  the  use  of  language  in  speaking  and  the  other 
for  the  use  of  language  in  writing. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  will  help  to  make  the  discussion 
specific  and  concrete : 

What  are  the  most  frequent  uses  that  members  of  your  family 
make  of  speech  ? of  writing  ? 

How  will  a better  knowledge  of  composition  help  you  now  in 
your  school  work  ? outside  of  school  ? 

Give  a recent  instance  in  which  you  or  someone  else  failed  in 
accuracy  of  communication.  Why  did  you  or  he  fail  ? 

Do  you  find  writing  as  easy  and  as  natural  as  speaking  ? Why  ? 

In  what  sense  is  a conversation  a composition?  a class  discus- 
sion? a letter?  a book  report?  an  examination  paper?  a talk  at 
the  assembly  ? the  report  of  a meeting  ? an  editorial  in  the  school 
paper  ? a poem  ? a novel  ? a play  ? a lecture  ? the  first  chapter  of 
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this  book?  a textbook  of  science?  a textbook  of  history  or  of 
geography  ? 

Which  of  the  examples  of  speech  and  writing  mentioned  above 
were  composed  primarily  to  give  information?  Which  were  com- 
posed primarily  to  furnish  entertainment?  Which  may  have  both 
aims? 

In  what  sense  is  a painting  a composition  ? a statue  ? an  opera  ? 
an  Oriental  rug  ? a cathedral  ? 

As  a composition,  how  does  a painting  differ  from  a photograph  ? 
(Call  attention  to  the  greater  selectiveness,  unity  of  impression, 
and  so  on,  of  painting.) 

Units  of  composition  (Section  3,  page  2) 

As  a means  of  making  the  student  familiar  with  the  order  and 
the  position  of  the  treatment  of  the  units  of  composition  in  this 
book,  the  teacher  may  dictate  the  following  outline  to  be  copied  by 
the  student  in  his  notebook : 

1.  The  whole  composition,  pages  1-130,  345-456. 

2.  The  paragraph,  pages  131-158. 

3.  The  sentence,  pages  159-291,  457-486. 

4.  The  word,  pages  292-344,  487-500. 

Examine  these  divisions  of  the  book  with  the  class,  so  that  they 
may  see  for  themselves  the  textbook  equipment  at  their  disposal. 
At  this  time  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  call  attention  to  each  section 
of  the  Appendix  and  comment  briefly  on  its  possible  value  to  the 
student. 

Kinds  of  composition  (Section  4,  page  2) 

Ask  students  to  name  from  their  reading  some  examples  of  each 
of  the  four  kinds  of  composition. 

Sources  of  material  for  compositions  (Section  5,  page  2) 

Call  on  several  students  to  name  (i)  topics  about  which  they 
have  talked  to  relatives  and  friends  during  the  past  twenty-four 
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hours,  (2)  topics  about  which  they  have  written  during  the 
past  week. 

Ask  a student  to  relate  in  a two-minute  talk  some  experience  he 
has  recently  had.  Have  another  student  explain  a process  that  he 
thoroughly  understands.  Call  on  another  student  to  give  a recom- 
mendation of  a book  or  a play. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  at  the  top  of  a column  each  of  the  five 
sources  of  material  for  compositions  mentioned  in  this  section. 
Under  each  heading  write  ten  or  more  subjects  supplied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Essentials  of  effective  composition  (Section  6,  pages  2-3) 

Read  to  the  class  the  two  versions  of  "How  to  reach  my  Home 
from  the  Station,”  given  on  pages  14  and  15.  Use  these  examples 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  clear  thinking  and  adequate 
expression. 

Have  the  class  write  from  dictation  the  letter  printed  on  page 
128.  This  exercise  will  furnish  concrete  evidence  of  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  good  form,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a letter. 
After  the  letter  has  been  dictated,  refer  the  class  to  page  128. 
Discuss  point  by  point  the  demands  of  good  form  as  illustrated  in 
the  letter.  Have  each  student  mark  every  error  that  he  detects 
in  his  manuscript.  The  teacher  may  require  each  student  to  hand  in 
his  manuscript,  or  he  may  ask  that  the  manuscript  be  submitted, 
along  with  a correctly  written  copy,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
class. 

In  order  to  help  the  student  to  begin  at  once  using  his  text  as  a 
handbook  in  the  study  of  good  form,  dictate  the  following  outline, 
to  be  copied  in  his  notebook : 

The  following  outline  of  the  requirements  of  good  form  will  help  you 
to  improve  in  the  mechanics  of  composition.  The  page  references  indi- 
cate where  you  can  find  help  in  "Composition  and  Rhetoric.” 

1.  Effective  oral  delivery  (pages  8-9). 

2.  Proper  arrangement  of  manuscript  (pages  33-36,  104-112). 
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3.  Strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  grammar  (pages  159-185,  248- 
291,  457-486). 

4.  Care  in  the  choice  of  words  and  in  the  use  of  idioms  (pages  292- 
338;  note  especially  pages  298-310). 

5.  Correct  spelling  (pages  487-500;  note  especially  pages  494-500). 

6.  Intelligent  punctuation  (pages  211-247). 

When  you  have  dictated  this  outline,  examine  with  the  class 
each  of  the  references  and  encourage  the  students  to  make  free  use 
of  the  book  for  personal  reference. 

Reasons  for  studying  composition  (Section  7,  pages  3-4) 

Discuss  further  with  the  class  the  utilitarian  and  the  artistic 
uses  of  oral  and  written  composition.  Call  attention  to  some  of  the 
men  and  women  of  their  acquaintance  who  owe  their  success  or 
their  eminence,  in  part,  at  least,  to  their  ability  to  speak  and  write 
well.  Call  their  attention  to  such  speakers  and  writers  as  Franklin, 
Lincoln, ^ Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Try  to  impress  upon 
the  student  that  success  in  speech  and  in  writing  depends  not  only 
on  what  one  says  but  most  of  all  on  how  one  says  it. 

Such  questions  as  these  will  give  immediacy  and  concreteness  to 
the  discussion : Whom  do  you  consider  the  best  speaker  that  you 
have  heard  in  assembly  ? Why  ? Whom  do  you  consider  the  best 
writer  represented  in  the  last  issue  of  the  school  paper  ? Why  ? 

Sections  8 and  9 may  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  Palmer’s  "Self-Cultivation  in  English.” 

At  least  three  class  periods  should  be  devoted  to  the  material  of 
Chapter  I.  Time  spent  in  helping  the  student  to  take  stock  of  his 
knowledge  and  deficiencies  in  composition,  to  understand  what  he 
should  do  next  and  how  he  should  go  about  it,  and  to  realize  the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  helping  himself  is  time  well  spent. 


CHAPTER  II 


Aims 

1. 

2. 
3- 


ORAL  COMPOSITION 

To  teach  the  student  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 

To  equip  him  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  other  speakers. 

To  utilize  oral  composition  as  an  important  natural  step  in  the 
student’s  approach  to  the  writing  of  original  compositions. 


Activities 

1.  Choosing  and  limiting  subjects  for  talks. 

2.  Making  simple  outlines  for  talks. 

3.  Taking  part  in  class  discussions. 

4.  Relating  a recent  experience. 

5.  Giving  directions  to  strangers  and  others. 

6.  Giving  a report  of  a club  meeting. 

7.  Retelling  something  heard  or  read. 

8.  Explaining  familiar  processes. 

g.  Taking  notes  on  a lecture  or  a talk. 

10.  Speaking  at  club  meetings  and  school  assemblies. 

11.  Discussing  current  topics. 

12.  Giving  reports  on  books  and  other  reading. 

13.  Explaining  and  defending  opinions. 

14.  Discussing  ideals  and  ambitions. 

15.  Elementary  debating. 

16.  Relating  original  anecdotes. 

17.  Telling  jokes  in  dialogue. 

18.  Giving  readings  and  declamations. 

19.  Public-speaking  contests. 

20.  Criticizing  other  speakers. 

Though  oral  composition  is  treated  in  Chapter  II  and  may 
profitably  be  taken  up  for  class  study  early  in  the  school  year,  it 
should  receive  considerable  attention  during  each  school  year.  For 
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almost  all  students  training  in  speaking  is  of  greater  practical  value 
than  training  in  writing.  Some  teachers  may  find  it  desirable  to 
postpone  certain  assignments  and  activities  in  oral  composition. 
Many  exercises  in  oral  composition  are  to  be  found  in  later 
chapters. 

General  directions  for  practice  in  oral  composition  (Section  11, 
pages  8-9) 

Effort  should  be  made  to  train  each  student  in  the  elements  of 
effective  speaking.  The  general  directions  given  in  this  section  may 
be  as  freely  supplemented  and  expanded  as  the  teacher  may  desire. 
Competition,  and  criticism  by  other  members  of  the  class,  will 
bring  about  improvement  in  the  habits  of  speaking  of  most 
students. 

The  five  necessary  qualities  of  effective  speaking  should  be 
emphasized ; 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  subject. 

2.  Clearness  of  thought. 

3.  Clearness  of  speech. 

4.  Correctness  of  speech. 

5.  Vividness  of  speech. 

The  first  necessary  quality : knowledge  of  the  subject  (Section  12, 
pages  10-13) 

The  correct  choice  and  the  proper  limitation  of  the  subject  con- 
stitute the  first  important  step  in  all  composition.  Most  high-school 
students  have  not  learned  how  to  choose  good  subjects.  Too  often 
they  ambitiously  attempt  subjects  that  are  too  large  and  that  are 
beyond  their  knowledge  and  ability.  Rarely  do  they  know  how  to 
limit  a subject  so  that  they  can  deal  with  it  adequately  in  the  time 
or  space  at  their  disposal. 

One  or  two  periods  may  therefore  be  well  spent  in  helping  stu- 
dents to  select  and  limit  subjects  for  their  first  talks.  The  student 
will  find  that  the  choice  of  a subject  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  that  has  been  properly  limited  will  help  him  to  unify 
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his  talk  and  will  likewise  increase  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
speak  effectively. 

At  first,  insist  on  subjects  that  are  familiar  to  the  student  through 
actual  experience  and  observation.  Later,  information  gained 
through  reading  and  research  may  be  utilized.  Impress  upon  the 
student  the  necessity  of  having  a definitely  stated  topic.  Encourage 
the  members  of  the  class  to  draw  upon  their  other  courses,  as  well 
as  their  home  life  and  social  life,  for  some  of  their  subjects. 

In  the  process  of  selecting  and  limiting  his  subject  require  each 
student  to  answer  thoughtfully  the  three  questions  at  the  bottom 
of  page  10. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Have  each  student  bring  to  class  a list  of  ten  or  more  limited 
subjects  drawn  from  his  other  courses,  his  home  life,  and  his  com- 
munity life.  Several  of  these  lists  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board for  class  discussion. 

The  second  necessary  quality:  clearness  of  thought  (Section  13, 
pages  14^15) 

Clear  thinking  and  clear  expression  require  more  concentrated 
effort  than  most  students  are  willing  to  expend.  For  this  reason 
considerable  attention  should  be  devoted  in  class  to  careful  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  material. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  printed  in  Exercises  I and  II, 
pages  14  and  15,  some  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  talks  recently 
given  in  class  may  be  criticized  as  examples  of  failure  on  the 
speaker’s  part  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his  meaning  clearly. 

EXERCISE  I (Page  14) 

The  first  paragraph  lacks  clearness  for  all  five  reasons  stated  in 
section  13.  (Let  the  class  compare  closely  the  two  paragraphs.) 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  15) 

Mrs.  Brown’s  answer  lacks  clearness  for  the  second  and  fourth 
reasons  mentioned  in  section  13.  Only  her  final  sentence  is  really 
necessary  in  answering  the  lawyer’s  question. 
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The  value  of  an  outline  in  planning  a composition 
(Section  14,  pages  16-22) 

At  least  two  periods  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  making 
simple  outlines  for  talks.  Students  should  be  required  to  follow  the 
three  rules.  Several  outlines  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Allow  the  class  to  do  most  of  the  work  in  constructing  and  in 
criticizing  the  outlines. 

In  all  oral-composition  work  that  is  assigned  in  advance  require 
each  student  to  make  an  outline.  If  a speaker  writes  his  outline  on 
the  board,  he  will  greatly  aid  the  class  in  following  and  in  criticiz- 
ing his  talk.  He  should  not,  however,  look  at  the  outline,  but 
should  face  the  class  and  speak  directly  to  them. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Have  each  student  submit  an  outline  for  a five-minute  talk  on 
some  required  reading.  Have  two  or  more  of  these  outlines  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  talks  given. 

The  third  necessary  quality:  clearness  of  speech  (Section  15, 
pages  22-24) 

In  spite  of  previous  training  there  are  very  few  high-school  stu- 
dents who  do  not  require  considerable  further  practice  in  enuncia- 
tion and  pronunciation.  Drill  in  clearness  of  speech  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  words  given  in  the  exercises  of  this  section,  but 
should  be  made  a part  of  every  oral  assignment.  Students  may  be 
made  more  alert  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation  by  being  re- 
quired to  read  aloud  occasionally. 

EXERCISE  III  (Pages  23-24) 

The  accepted  or  preferable  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  this 
exercise  is  indicated  below : 

Abdo'men,  accli'mated,  address',  ap'plicable,  automo'bile,  chauffeur', 
clandes'tine,  com'pensate,  consum'mate  (adjective),  con'summate  (verb), 
con'template,  dec'ade,  demon'strative,  dessert',  detail',  ele'giac,  en'velope. 
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ex'qmsite,  finance',  for'midable,  hori'zon,  hos'pitable,  illustrate,  illus'- 
trative,  mcom'parable,  mdis'putable,  inex'plicable,  inquir'y,  mis'chie- 
vous,  portray',  preced'ence,  prestige',  recess',  renaissance',  research', 
res'pite,  res'taurant,  romance',  super'fluous,  the'ater,  ve'hement. 

The  fourth  necessary  quality:  correctness  of  speech 
(Section  16,  pages  24-26) 

The  class  should  be  organized  into  a permanent  "Better-Speech 
Club.”  (See  Exercise  II,  page  26,  for  an  explanation  of  the  func- 
tioning of  such  a club.) 

The  ephemeral  character  of  slang  may  be  very  well  illustrated 
by  reading  to  the  class  an  article  from  the  sporting-page  of  a news- 
paper of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  O.  Henry’s  stories 
and  of  George  Ade’s  "Fables  in  Slang”  will  furnish  additional 
illustrations. 

Emphasize  the  inadequacy  of  slang  for  accurate  expression  of 
thought  by  having  students  try  to  define  some  of  the  slang  words 
and  expressions  in  current  use. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Let  members  of  the  class  hold  an  informal  debate  on  some  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  use  of  slang.  After  the  debate  encourage  free 
discussion  by  other  students. 

EXERCISE  I (Page  25) 

A corrected  version  of  each  sentence  in  this  exercise  is  given 
below.  (If  students  have  difficulty  in  explaining  the  errors  and  in 
correcting  the  sentences,  have  them  study  appropriate  passages  in 
Chapters  XI  and  XII.) 

1.  Just  between  you  and  me,  it  doesn’t  seem  right. 

2.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  book? 

3.  She  slept  well  last  night  and  is  somewhat  better  this  morning. 

4.  The  professor  (teacher)  did  not  give  me  a passing  grade  on  the 
final  examination. 

5.  That  picture  doesn’t  flatter  you  any,  does  it  ? 
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6.  If  I were  you,  I should  lie  down  and  get  some  rest. 

7.  I like  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read  on  days  of  this  kind, 

8.  We  felt  almost  sure  that  they  would  come  very  late. 

9.  Of  the  twins  I hke  her  better. 

10.  It  seems  that  I cannot  learn  geometry. 

I seem  unable  to  learn  geometry. 

The  fifth  necessary  quality : vividness  of  speech 
(Section  17,  pages  26-28) 

Students  should  be  trained  to  avoid  such  enemies  of  vividness 
of  speech  as  vague  general  terms,  overworked  words,  trite  expres- 
sions, hackneyed  quotations,  and  slang. 

Read,  or  have  some  student  read,  to  the  class  selected  passages 
from  Stevenson,  Conrad,  Masefield,  or  Robert  Frost.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  force  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  vividness,  of  their 
words. 

Supplementary  Assignments 

I 

Allow  several  pairs  of  students  to  relate  an  anecdote  to  the  class 
by  means  of  dialogue. 

II 

Let  several  pairs  of  students  tell  jokes  to  the  class. 

III 

If  the  school  owns  a lantern  and  slides,  let  certain  members  of 
the  class  give  short  talks  explaining  the  pictures  projected  on  the 
screen.  (It  will  be  advisable,  of  course,  to  permit  each  student  who 
is  to  give  such  a talk  to  rehearse  at  least  once  what  he  is  going 
to  say.) 


CHAPTER  III 


WRITTEN  COMPOSITION:  REPRODUCTION 

Aims 

1.  To  aid  the  student  in  making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  learn 

from  the  speech  and  the  writings  of  others  how  to  express  his 
own  thoughts  in  writing. 

2.  To  teach  him  that  reproducing  what  he  hears  and  reads  not  only 

trains  him  in  expressing  his  own  thoughts  but  also  develops  in 
him  greater  accuracy  in  hearing  and  in  reading. 

Activities 

1.  Paraphrasing  brief  passages  of  prose. 

2.  Paraphrasing  longer  passages  of  prose  and  poetry. 

3.  Writing  precis  of  paragraphs. 

4.  Summarizing  stories. 

5.  Translating  from  other  languages. 

6.  Writing  reports  of  meetings. 

7.  Writing  brief  book  reviews. 

8.  Writing  examination  papers. 

9.  Taking  notes  on  what  is  heard  or  read. 

10.  Making  topical  analyses  of  literary  selections. 

11.  Expanding  topic  sentences  into  paragraph  compositions. 

12.  Writing  news  stories  from  a few  important  details. 

Chapter  III  deserves  close  study  not  only  for  itself  but  as  an 
important  second  step  in  the  approach  to  the  writing  of  original 
compositions.  Careful  examination  of  the  speech  and  writing  of 
reputable  speakers  and  writers  will  teach  the  student  much  con- 
cerning the  form  and  the  content,  as  well  as  the  method,  of  success- 
ful composition. 

Most  students  welcome  the  opportunity  to  draw  on  what  they 
hear  and  read  for  some  of  their  material,  and  they  usually  find  a 
certain  amount  of  conscious  imitation  and  emulation  of  models 
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profitable  training.  Their  fund  of  experience  and  observation  usu- 
ally proves  somewhat  inadequate  for  their  needs  in  composition. 
They  need,  too,  wider  acquaintance  with  literary  methods,  types, 
and  patterns. 

Students  should  be  cautioned  against  mental  or  literary  dis- 
honesty, known  as  plagiarism.  They  should  at  all  times  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

Oral  and  written  composition  (Section  21,  pages  32-33) 

The  step  from  oral  to  written  composition  may  be  made  more 
easy  and  natural  if  students  are  allowed  to  produce  written  ver- 
sions of  some  of  the  talks  that  they  have  prepared  for  class  or 
have  actually  given. 


The  proper  form  for  written  composition  (Section  22,  pages  33-36) 

Neatness  and  correctness  of  form  in  the  preparation  of  manu- 
script should  be  strictly  required.  Insistence  upon  this  requirement 
creates  in  the  student  greater  self-respect  as  well  as  greater  respect 
for  his  finished  product. 


General  directions  for  retelling  closely  what  is  read 
(Section  33,  pages  43-49) 

Slavish  and  mechanical  reproductions  of  selected  passages  should 
not  be  permitted.  The  diction  and  the  composition  of  the  para- 
phrase, precis,  summary,  and  so  on  should  represent  the  student’s 
own  independent  effort  at  expression.  He  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
preserve  the  thought  of  the  original  passage  and  try  to  do  justice 
to  his  original. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Let  each  student  write  to  a friend  a letter  of  some  length,  giving 
him  a concise,  clear  summary  of  a story,  a poem,  or  a book  recently 
read. 
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Translation  a valuable  means  of  retelling  closely 
(Section  34,  pages  49-51) 

Cooperation  between  the  teachers  of  English  composition  and 
the  teachers  of  foreign  languages  will  prove  advantageous  in  teach- 
ing students  to  make  good  free  translations  in  correct  idiomatic 
English,  It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  English  have  sufficient 
command  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages  to  guide  students  in 
their  translations. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Allow  any  student  who  receives  letters  in  a foreign  language  to 
submit  a translation  of  a recent  letter. 

Taking  notes  on  what  we  read  (Section  38,  pages  53-54) 

Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  stu- 
dent’s ability  to  take  clear,  accurate  notes  on  what  he  reads  and 
hears.  Students  should  be  required  to  take  notes  on  talks  given  in 
class  and  in  assembly,  as  well  as  on  selections  read  by  themselves 
or  read  to  the  class.  Their  notes  should  be  examined  and  criticized. 
Some  of  the  notes  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  class.  Students  will  derive  much  benefit  in  prelimi- 
nary outlining  and  composition-planning  if  they  are  required  to 
arrange  their  condensed  notes  in  the  form  of  an  outline. 

General  directions  for  writing  examination  papers 
(Section  44,  pages  60-62) 

The  writing  of  satisfactory  examination  papers  is  of  great  im- 
portance ; nevertheless  few  students  ever  receive  any  very  definite 
instruction  in  how  to  write  an  examination  paper.  The  teacher  can 
use  to  good  advantage  at  least  one  period  in  reading  and  discussing 
with  the  class  a few  specimen  papers  from  those  written  in  a recent 
quiz  or  examination. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  material,  clearness  of  statement,  gram- 
matical correctness,  neatness  in  form,  and  legibility  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  writing  of  all  examination  papers. 
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Third  method : retelling  by  expanding  (Section  45,  pages  62-63) 

Much  valuable  practice  in  retelling  by  expanding  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  writing  of  real  or  fictitious  news  stories. 

Supplementary  Assignments 

I 

If  the  students  publish  a school  paper,  the  class  may  hold  a 
competition  in  writing  real  news  stories  of  some  recent  school  event. 

II 

Let  the  class  write  a fable  to  illustrate  and  enforce  some  such 
proverbial  statements  as  "Haste  makes  waste,”  "The  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,”  and  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  (See 
pages  100  and  loi  of  this  manual.) 

III 

Encourage  the  class  to  write  a plant  or  animal  myth  or  a "just- 
so”  story  on  some  such  subjects  as  "How  the  Dandelion  got  its 
Name,”  "Why  the  Owl  hunts  at  Night,”  and  "Why  the  Morning- 
glory  closes  its  Blossoms  during  the  Day.”  (See  page  99  of  this 
manual.) 


CHAPTER  IV 


PLANNING  AN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION 

Aims 

1.  To  convince  the  student  that  careful  planning  is  the  first  step  in 

writing  an  original  composition. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  make  for  all  his  compositions  a simple  working- 

plan  in  the  form  of  an  outline. 

Activities 

1.  Choosing  and  limiting  subjects  for  compositions. 

2.  Selecting  material,  in  the  form  of  notes,  to  be  used  in  developing 

the  subject  chosen. 

3.  Making  original  outlines. 

4.  Revising  and  testing  outlines  for  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

5.  Criticizing  the  outlines  of  other  students. 

6.  Analyzing  literary  selections  to  discover  the  author’s  plan  or 
outline. 

The  work  in  oral  composition  and  in  written  reproduction  has 
provided  the  student  a good  deal  of  practice  in  planning  his  com- 
positions. The  outlines  that  he  has  heretofore  made,  however,  are 
in  general  somewhat  simpler  and  briefer  than  those  that  he  will 
hereafter  be  required  to  make. 

Chapters  IV  and  V constitute  a laboratory  experiment  in  build- 
ing a composition.  The  process  of  constructing  an  outline  is  con- 
cretely and  minutely  illustrated  in  the  making  of  the  plan  for 
"How  we  earned  our  Car.”  The  process  will  be  more  clearly  im- 
pressed upon  the  student  if  he  is  required  to  assist  in  making 
several  other  plans  in  class.  After  he  understands  the  method  fairly 
well,  he  should  make  several  outlines  by  himself  and  submit  them 
for  advice  and  criticism. 
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It  is  a good  practice  to  have  at  least  two  complete  outlines 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  criticized  at  each  meeting  of  the 
class  until  composition-planning  becomes  a familiar  process  to 
every  student.  The  student  should  be  required  to  submit  with 
every  composition  assigned  a simple  topical  outline,  arranged  as 
the  first  page  of  his  composition.  The  plan  of  each  composition 
read  in  class  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  the  use  of 
the  students  in  estimating  the  writer’s  success  in  organizing  his 
material. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  read  a well- 
planned  composition  or  literary  selection,  pausing  at  the  end  of 
each  paragraph,  and  to  require  the  students  to  reconstruct  the 
outline. 

The  teacher  may  also  have  the  class  make  an  outline  of  some 
selection  that  is  being  studied  in  literature. 

In  teaching  students  to  plan  their  compositions  be  content  to 
make  progress  slowly.  Do  not  become  discouraged  and  abandon 
outlining.  Convert  your  students  to  the  use  of  the  outline  by 
helping  them  to  prove  to  themselves  its  value.  In  no  other  way 
can  they  be  taught  clear  thinking  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
their  thoughts.  Careful  planning  saves  time  and  insures  better 
compositions. 


CHAPTER  V 


WRITING  AN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION 

Aims 

1.  To  show  the  student  how  to  develop  an  outline  into  a composition. 

2.  To  impress  on  him  the  fact  that  successful  compositions  are  not 

merely  written,  but  rewritten. 

3.  To  give  him  detailed  instruction  and  practice  in  rewriting,  revising, 

and  polishing  his  composition  so  that  he  may  succeed  in  treating 
his  subject  adequately. 

Activities 

1.  Further  practice  in  making  outlines. 

2.  Developing  outlines  into  oral  and  written  compositions. 

3.  Rewriting,  revising,  and  polishing  compositions  under  the  super- 

vision of  the  teacher. 

4.  Criticizing  compositions  given  or  read  in  class. 

5.  Analyzing  literary  selections  to  discover  the  writer’s  plan  and  his 

method  of  developing  his  plan  into  a composition. 

Chapter  V is  the  second  part  of  the  laboratory  experiment  in 
building  a composition.  The  specimen  student  composition  on 
"How  we  earned  our  Car”  is  by  intention  a very  elementary  ex- 
position. The  arrangement  of  the  outline  and  the  composition  in 
parallel  columns  makes  it  easy  for  the  student  to  see  just  what  is 
done  when  an  outline  is  developed  into  a composition.  Pages  87- 
91  should  be  read  aloud  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  class. 
Emphasize  again  the  value  of  the  outline  as  an  aid  to  clear  think- 
ing and  as  a means  of  saving  the  student’s  time  and  of  insuring  a 
better  composition. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  have  each  student  write  at  least  one  com- 
position with  the  outline  arranged  in  a parallel  column.  This  is  by 
far  the  clearest  method  of  showing  at  a glance  the  part  that  the 
outline  plays  as  the  skeleton,  or  framework,  of  the  composition. 
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Call  attention  to  the  human  interest  that  inheres  in  the  specimen 
composition.  Discuss  human  interest  as  one  of  the  desirable  ele- 
ments in  composition.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  student  who 
wrote  the  specimen  chose  a familiar  subject  that  was  of  immediate 
interest  to  him  because  of  recent  personal  experience. 

Have  written  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  of  each  paper  that 
is  read  in  class.  At  first  announce  the  beginning  of  each  new  para- 
graph. In  later  readings  see  if  the  class  can  detect,  by  referring  to 
the  outline,  the  transition  from  one  paragraph  to  another. 

Have  the  first  and  the  last  paragraph  of  several  compositions  cop- 
ied on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  how  to  begin  and  end  a composi- 
tion. Let  the  class  criticize  the  specimens  and  suggest  improvements. 

In  all  compositions  read  in  class  call  attention  to  the  method  of 
transition  from  one  paragraph  to  another.  Have  each  student 
underscore  the  transitional  device  that  he  uses  in  each  paragraph. 

In  teaching  the  method  of  revising  a composition  have  each  stu- 
dent submit  for  at  least  one  assignment  an  earlier  version  of  his 
composition  along  with  the  final  one.  Select  a student  whose  work 
is  best  suited  for  use  as  illustration  and  have  him  copy  in  parallel 
columns  several  paragraphs  of  the  two  versions,  with  the  outline 
arranged  in  a third  column.  Have  the  student  explain  to  the  class 
just  how  and  why  he  revised  the  earlier  version. 

Read  and  discuss  with  the  class  sections  66  and  67.  Require 
each  student  to  use  the  questions  in  section  66  in  testing  and  in 
improving  his  compositions.  Students  whose  compositions  are  un- 
satisfactory should  be  required  to  revise  and  rewrite  them  after 
the  teacher  has  criticized  them. 

Failure  to  revise  and  rewrite  usually  results  in  wasted  effort,  for, 
in  spite  of  careful  planning  and  earlier  attempts  at  producing  a 
good  composition,  if  the  student  is  allowed  to  stop  short  of  his  best 
attainment  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  will  miss  the  real  goal 
of  all  composition  study ; namely,  effective  expression. 

It  is  expected  that  composition  assignments  provided  in  this 
chapter  will  be  liberally  supplemented  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
interests  of  the  students  in  various  schools.  Many  subjects  of  local 
and  contemporary  interest  should  be  utilized. 


CHAPTER  VI 


LETTER-WRITING 


Aims 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  form  and  the  content  of  social 

and  business  letters. 

2.  To  lead  him  to  realize  that  the  letter  is  a very  definite  type  of 

composition,  governed  by  specific  rules  and  established  practice. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  express  himself  naturally  in  letters  that  are  cor- 

rect in  form,  clear  in  expression,  interesting  in  content,  and 
courteous  in  style. 


Activities 

1.  Studying  specimen  letters. 

2.  Learning  to  paragraph  the  body  of  the  letter  by  means  of  a simple 

outline. 

3.  Writing  social  letters  of  various  kinds  to  actual  persons. 

4.  Writing  informal  notes. 

5.  Writing  formal  notes. 

6.  Writing  letters  of  application. 

7.  Writing  letters  ordering  merchandise. 

8.  Answering  advertisements. 

9.  Writing  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation. 

10.  Writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  school  officials,  business  firms,  etc. 

Oral  composition  and  letter-writing  are  two  of  the  easily  and 
naturally  motivated  t}q)es  of  composition.  In  most  instances  the 
student  is  speaking  or  writing  to  a definite  person  or  group  of 
persons,  and  he  has  an  immediate,  well-defined  purpose.  Almost 
invariably  he  is  dealing  with  familiar  subjects,  and  his  interest  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose  with  his  hearer  or  reader  overcomes  in 
large  measure  his  self-consciousness.  As  a consequence  his  expres- 
sion is  more  natural,  direct,  and  effective  than  is  usual  in  formal 
speaking  or  writing. 
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Most  high-school  students  have  already  had  considerable  train- 
ing in  letter-writing.  They  usually  need,  however,  a good  deal  of 
further  instruction  and  practice. 

Form,  content,  and  style  should  ordinarily  be  treated  simul- 
taneously. 

It  is  of  advantage  in  teaching  the  correct  form  for  each  kind  of 
letter  or  note  to  have  the  student  use  stationery  of  standard  or 
approved  dimensions  and  quality.  All  familiar  social  letters  and  all 
informal  and  formal  notes  should  be  hand-written.  Business  letters 
and  semiformal  social  letters  may  be  hand-written ; but,  if  possible, 
students  should  have  practice  in  preparing  typewritten  letters  also. 

Emphasize  correct  form  in  all  letters,  and  require  students  to 
rewrite  all  manuscripts  that  violate  established  form  in  any  par- 
ticular. Require  proper  folding  and  placing  of  the  letter  in  the 
envelope,  as  well  as  correct  superscription.  Impress  upon  the  stu- 
dent the  fact  that  letters,  like  clothes  and  social  manners,  un- 
mistakably reveal  the  habits  and  the  character  of  the  person  who 
is  responsible  for  them. 

In  the  study  of  content  and  style  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  supplement  the  letters  printed  in  this  chapter.  If  so,  some  small 
collection,  such  as  "Specimen  Letters,”  edited  by  Cook  and  Ben- 
ham  and  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  may  be  used.  If  the 
school  has  no  commercial  department,  it  may  be  well  to  supple- 
ment the  text  with  a collection  of  business  letters. 

As  far  as  possible  motivate  all  assignments  in  letter-writing. 
Encourage  each  student  to  write  his  social  letters  to  a definite  per- 
son for  some  specific  purpose. 

Business  letters  may  be  easily  motivated.  Let  students  write 
letters  for  the  school,  for  professional  men  and  women,  and  for 
business  firms.  The  principal  of  the  school,  the  heads  of  various 
departments,  the  director  of  athletics’,  the  staff  of  the  school  pub- 
lication,— all  have  numerous  letters  to  write.  Some  of  these  they 
may  be  glad  to  delegate  to  the  class  in  composition.  Lively  interest 
may  be  developed  in  letter- writing  contests.  The  best  letter  may 
be  actually  used  by  the  person  or  the  organization  being  served. 

It  is  a mistake  to  believe  that  letter-writing  can  be  successfully 
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taught  in  one  series  of  consecutive  assignments.  Like  oral  com- 
position, it  should  be  utilized  throughout  the  course  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  all  four  forms  of  discourse.  Letter-writing 
assignments  will  be  found  in  several  later  chapters.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  supplement  these  assignments  and  to  require  letters 
at  brief  intervals  from  each  class  in  composition. 

Oral  composition  and  letter-writing  are  most  valuable  means 
of  arousing  and  maintaining  a genuine  interest  in  speaking  and 
writing. 


PART  TWO.  THE  UNITS  OF 
COMPOSITION 

THE  PARAGRAPH,  THE  SENTENCE,  THE  WORD 


CHAPTER  VII 


Aims 


THE  PARAGRAPH 


1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  character,  the  structure,  and  the 

function  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  write  well-made  paragraphs. 


Activities 

1.  Analyzing  specimen  paragraphs. 

2.  Writing  single-paragraph  compositions. 

3.  Developing  topic  sentences  by  various  methods. 

4.  Practicing  the  use  of  connectives  and  transitional  words. 

5.  Finding  and  analyzing  good  paragraphs  in  other  books. 

6.  Criticizing  paragraphs  written  on  the  blackboard. 

7.  Making  topical  outlines  of  selections  containing  several  paragraphs. 

8.  Writing  and  paragraphing  conversation. 

Most  high-school  students  have  already  had  considerable  train- 
ing in  analyzing  and  in  writing  paragraphs.  As  a unit  of  the  whole 
composition  the  paragraph  is  familiar  to  them,  and  they  have  writ- 
ten paragraphs  that  have  been  more  or  less  successful. 

In  this  chapter  the  student  is  called  upon  to  study  in  detail  the 
composition  of  the  paragraph  and  the  principles  governing  its 
structure.  He  should  understand  that  the  paragraph,  though  most 
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often  a subdivision  of  the  whole  composition,  is  in  itself  a brief 
composition  that  may  stand  alone. 

The  function  of  the  topic  sentence  as  a unifying  device  should 
be  thoroughly  taught.  Have  the  class  analyze  a large  number  of 
paragraphs.  Require  the  student  to  write  at  least  a score  of  para- 
graph compositions,  averaging  two  or  three  at  each  assignment. 
As  many  as  possible  of  these  paragraphs  should  be  copied  on  the 
blackboard  and  be  criticized  by  the  class.  The  topic  sentence  in 
every  paragraph  submitted  should  be  underscored. 

Oral  composition  may  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  by  having 
the  student  give  a carefully  prepared  one-minute  talk  that  is 
closely  unified  because  it  is  the  development  of  a topic  sentence 
definitely  stated  at  the  beginning.  After  the  student  has  given  his 
paragraph  orally,  he  may  be  required  to  produce  a written  version. 
Usually  he  will  find  that  he  can  make  some  improvements  in  the 
second  version. 

Have  each  student  practice,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two  para- 
graphs for  each  method,  the  six  methods  of  developing  the  topic 
sentence.  (See  sections  91-97.) 

Study  with  the  class  the  use  of  reference  and  connecting  words 
and  phrases  for  transition  in  the  specimen  paragraphs.  Discuss 
and  criticize  the  use  of  connecting  words  and  phrases  in  the  para- 
graphs written  on  the  blackboard.  Require  the  student  to  under- 
score all  connecting  words  and  phrases  in  his  paragraphs. 

After  the  class  has  paragraphed  and  punctuated  correctly  the 
passage  of  conversation  given  in  Exercise  II,  page  156,  dictate  one 
or  two  passages  of  good  dialogue.  Call  attention  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation  of  dialogue. 

EXERCISE  n (Page  156) 

The  following  passage  has  been  correctly  divided  into  para- 
graphs : 

The  Sire  de  Maletroit  raised  his  right  hand  and  wagged  it  at  Denis 
with  the  fore  and  little  fingers  extended. 

"My  dear  nephew,”  he  said,  "sit  down.” 
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"Nephew  !”  retorted  Denis,  "you  lie  in  your  throat”  ; and  he  snapped 
his  fingers  in  his  face. 

"Sit  down,  you  rogue !”  cried  the  old  gentleman,  in  a sudden,  harsh 
voice,  like  the  barking  of  a dog.  "Do  you  fancy,”  he  went  on,  "that 
when  I had  made  my  little  contrivance  for  the  door  I had  stopped  short 
with  that  ? If  you  prefer  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  till  your  bones  ache, 
rise  and  try  to  go  away.  If  you  choose  to  remain  a free  young  buck, 
agreeably  conversing  with  an  old  gentleman — why,  sit  where  you  are  in 
peace,  and  God  be  with  you.” 

"Do  you  mean  I am  a prisoner?”  demanded  Denis. 

"I  state  the  facts,”  replied  the  other.  "I  would  rather  leave  the  con- 
clusion to  yourself.” — Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "The  Sire  de  Male- 
troit’s  Door”^ 


Supplementary  Assignment 

Let  two  students  narrate  in  oral  dialogue  some  entertaining 
anecdote.  Then  have  the  other  students  make  a written  version  of 
the  dialogue. 


Used  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  SENTENCE  GRAMMATICALLY  CONSIDERED 
Aims 

1.  To  develop  in  the  student  a more  reliable  sentence  sense. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  use  sentences  that  are  grammatically  correct  and 

to  know  when  he  has  done  so. 

3.  To  make  him  more  familiar  with  the  various  kinds  of  sentences 

and  their  proper  functions. 

Activities 

1.  Recognizing  accurately  each  kind  of  sentence. 

2.  Recognizing  and  classifying  phrases  according  to  form  and  use. 

3.  Using  phrases  as  subordinating  devices. 

4.  Constructing  good  compound  sentences. 

5.  Combining  simple  sentences  into  good  compound  and  complex 

sentences. 

6.  Recognizing  and  classifying  subordinate  clauses  according  to  form 

and  use. 

7.  Correcting  common  errors  in  sentence  structure. 

8.  Drill  in  avoiding  fragmentary  sentences. 

9.  Making  original  sentences  to  illustrate  various  constructions. 

10.  Accounting  for  punctuation  in  exercises  and  in  original  sentences. 

Without  doubt  students  require  more  training  in  sentence  con- 
struction than  in  any  other  department  of  language  study.  Few 
high-school  students  have  developed  a reliable  sentence  sense. 
This  they  can  attain,  however,  through  accurate  instruction  in  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  through  much 
intelligently  directed  practice. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  teach  the  student 

1.  To  know  when  he  has  made  a sentence  and  when  he  has  failed 
to  do  so. 

2.  To  overcome  all  grammatical  errors  to  which  he  is  addicted. 
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3.  To  know  when  he  has  made  a sentence  that  is  in  all  respects 
grammatically  correct  and  to  make  correct  usage  habitual. 

4.  To  use  readily  phrases  and  clauses  as  parts  of  speech  and  to 
be  able  to  explain  their  form  and  their  function  in  the  sentence. 

In  dealing  with  a class  of  students  who  are  very  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  sentence  structure  the  teacher  may  find 
it  advisable  to  assign  portions  of  Chapter  XI  (^'Special  Cautions 
in  Grammar  and  Sentence  Structure”)-  Special  assignments  may 
also  be  given  in  Chapter  XXI  ("A  Review  of  Grammar”). 

In  teaching  the  sentence  both  teacher  and  students  should  make 
free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  placing  illustrations,  definitions,  and 
outline  classifications  before  the  class. 

Every  rule  of  grammar  and  item  of  syntax  discussed  should  be 
clearly  illustrated  in  sentences.  Until  a student  can  readily  use 
his  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  he 
can  lay  no  claim  to  understanding  sentence  structure. 

The  class  should  be  required  to  make  all  definitions.  They 
should  supply  most  of  the  illustrations  for  the  class  discussions. 


Kinds  of  sentences  according  to  form  (Section  104,  page  169) 
This  chapter  deals  with  sentences  classified  grammatically 

1.  According  to  form  or  structure 

a.  Simple. 

b.  Complex. 

c.  Compound. 

d.  Compound-complex. 

2.  According  to  meaning  or  use 

a.  Declarative. 

b.  Interrogative. 

c.  Imperative. 

d.  Exclamatory. 

This  simple  outline  classification  may  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board, and  members  of  the  class  should  be  called  on  to  illustrate 
and  define  each  type  of  sentence.  For  each  type,  sentences  repre- 
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senting  a variety  of  internal  arrangement  should  be  demanded. 
The  class  should  be  encouraged  to  make  sentences  that  give  evi- 
dence of  their  general  information  and  their  ability  to  think. 
Hackneyed  and  puerile  sentences,  such  as  "John  went  to  town,” 
should  be  discouraged. 

Phrases  (Section  106,  pages  160-165) 

In  teaching  the  simple  sentence  devote  as  much  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  phrase  used  as  various  parts  of  speech. 

Such  illustrations  as  the  following  will  prove  helpful  in  showing 
how  phrases  function  as  parts  of  speech : 

xTiTad] 

2.  Our  team  won  the  game  {Z'tfease. 

Most  healthy  people  \ , 

Most  people  in  good  health  / 

The  following  outline  classification  of  phrases  may  be  placed 
on  the  blackboard  for  illustration  and  class  discussion.  The  ex- 
amples of  each  type  of  phrase  may  be  omitted,  and  students  may 
be  called  on  to  furnish  all  illustrations. 

According  to  their  form  or  composition,  phrases  are 

1.  Prepositional  phrases. 

Titles  of  hooks  may  be  printed  in  italics. 

2.  Participial  phrases. 

The  boy  standing  at  my  right  is  my  chum. 

3.  Infinitive  phrases. 

T 0 believe  such  a statement  taxes  my  credulity. 

4.  Gerund  (or  verbal-noun)  phrases. 

My  father  enjoys  speaking  in  public. 

5.  Absolute  phrases. 

The  storm  having  passed,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
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According  to  their  function  or  use,  phrases  are 

1.  Noun  phrases. 

Installing  a radio  is  a simple  process. 

2.  Adjective  phrases. 

This  is  a rare  copy  of  the  author’s  last  poem. 

3.  Adverbial  phrases. 

I will  return  this  book  within  a fortnight. 

4.  Verb  phrases. 

Tomorrow  a month  will  have  elapsed  since  I came. 

5.  Independent  phrases. 

Speaking  of  operations,  have  you  ever  had  your  tonsils  removed? 

The  student  should  be  required  (i)  to  point  out  each  phrase, 
(2)  to  give  its  classification  according  to  form  and  use,  and  (3)  to 
explain  its  construction  in  detail.  The  exercises  on  page  163  and 
the  original  sentences  that  the  class  may  be  required  to  make 
should  afford  sufficient  practice  with  phrases,  provided  several  uses 
of  each  kind  of  phrase  (for  example,  several  constructions  of  noun 
phrases,  adjective  phrases,  adverbial  phrases,  verb  phrases)  are 
illustrated. 

The  exercises  in  punctuation  that  are  included  in  this  chapter 
should  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  teacher,  however,  some  or  all  of  the  punctuation  exer- 
cises may  be  postponed  until  the  class  reaches  Chapter  X. 

Exercise  VI,  page  164,  will  afford  valuable  practice  in  the  use 
of  phrases  as  subordinating  devices.  The  class  should  write  the 
exercise  with  great  care.  At  least  two  of  the  groups  of  sentences 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  class  discussion. 

EXERCISE  VI  (Pages  164-165) 

The  following  sentences  represent  one  of  several  possible  ver- 
sions that  may  be  worked  out.  All  phrases  are  printed  in  italics. 

1.  Panic-stricken  hy  the  appearance  of  a troop  of  English  soldiers 
rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror. 
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2.  On  state  occasions  he  wore  a coat  made  of  dark-green  cloth  and 
trimmed  with  silver  buttons. 

Z.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  warehouse 
and  two  doors  away  from  the  shipping  company’s  office,  was  the  wharf. 

4.  Having  recently  retired  from  practice.  Judge  Wentworth,  a brother 
of  the  commandant,  was  given  a banquet  on  this  occasion. 

5.  Returning  home  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  they  looked  in 
vain  for  familiar  landmarks. 

6.  To  the  young  man  standing  opposite  her,  recognized  from  his  pic- 
ture as  her  brother’s  college  chum,  she  introduced  herself. 

7.  Last  night  we  saw  a good  play  entitled  Liliom,”  written  by  Franz 
Molnar. 

8.  Yesterday  I received  from  my  uncle  a letter  containing  a check. 

9.  Tourists  usually  avoid  this  small  neighborhood,  lying  in  the  heart 
of  London  and  consisting  of  a cluster  of  narrow  streets  and  courts. 

10.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited,  along  with  a large  stock  of 
jokes  and  stories,  the  inn,  inhabited  for  five  generations  by  his  ancestors. 

11.  At  midnight  on  a bitterly  cold  night  a loud  knock  at  the  door 
downstairs  woke  me  out  of  a sound  sleep. 

12.  An  all-absorbing  bag,  made  of  pigskin  and  trimmed  with  leather 
of  a different  shade,  was  fastened  at  the  top  with  an  ingenious  metal  lock. 

An  exercise  such  as  the  one  above  should  help  students  to  over- 
come the  habit  of  using  several  short,  choppy  sentences,  as  well  as 
the  equally  bad  habit  of  making  loose,  stringy  compound  sentences. 
Among  modern  writers  Joseph  Conrad  was  a master  in  his  use  of 
the  phrase.  If  possible,  read  several  of  his  sentences  to  the  class, 
or  have  several  copied  on  the  blackboard. 

The  compound  sentence  (Section  107,  pages  165-170) 

Most  high-school  students  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  loosely 
constructed  compound  sentence.  In  both  oral  and  written  com- 
position they  overwork  the  compound  sentence  grievously.  For 
this  reason  much  attention  should  be  devoted  to  making  sentences 
that  show  the  right  relationship  between  the  independent  clauses. 
The  too  frequent  use  of  and  and  but  should  be  discouraged. 

As  soon  as  the  class  has  studied  the  complex  sentence,  return  to 
the  exercises  on  compound  sentences  and  have  the  students  con- 
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vert  compound  sentences  into  simple  or  complex  sentences,  pro- 
vided this  can  be  done  without  altering  the  meaning  that  the 
author  was  trying  to  express.  Such  exercises  in  sentence  mutation 
should  be  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  course.  It 
is  the  best  method  of  teaching  students  how  to  alter  and  improve 
their  own  sentences. 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  168) 

In  the  sentences  given  below,  the  proper  connective  has  been 
supplied : 

1.  He  is  poor,  but  he  is  honest. 

2.  The  clouds  had  disappeared,  and  the  day  v\?as  ideal. 

3.  We  desired  good  seats  ; hence  we  made  our  reservations  early. 

4.  I do  not  wish  to  be  a candidate,  but  I will  serve  if  I am  elected. 

5.  She  must  derive  an  enormous  income  from  her  investments,  for 
she  pays  a large  income  tax.  . 

6. 1 have  no  suitable  dress  to  wear ; therefore  I shall  remain  at 
home. 

7.  We  tried  to  persuade  her,  but  she  refused  to  come. 

8.  He  studied  hard  for  the  examination  ; however,  he  failed. 

9.  Shall  I take  the  package,  or  will  you  deliver  it  ? 

10.  The  lights  went  out  at  ten  o’clock;  hence  I did  not  solve  all  my 
problems  in  algebra. 

EXERCISE  III  (Pages  168-169) 

The  sentences  that  follow  represent  one  version  of  the  exercise : 

1.  The  players  were  not  conscious  of  any  special  regard  for  each  other; 
nevertheless  they  finished  the  game  without  any  display  of  hostility. 

2.  The  mountain-climbers  met  with  many  narrow  escapes,  but  no 
one  was  seriously  injured. 

3.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  a great  inventor,  but  he  has  amassed  no 
great  fortune  from  his  inventions. 

4.  The  table  was  the  picture  of  abundance;  an  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  turkey,  delicious  vegetables,  cranberry  sauce,  and  many 
other  delicacies  awaited  the  hungry  family. 

5.  The  street  was  picturesque  ; the  long  winding  passage  was  flanked 
on  each  side  by  curious  native  huts. 
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6.  With  the  dawn  of  a new  day  Bo5mton  quickly  forgot  his  recent 
experience,  and  on  the  following  night  he  joined  his  companions. 

7.  The  memory  of  the  whole  transaction  flashed  before  him,  but  he 
remained  stolidly  silent. 

8.  It  was  a bitterly  cold  day  in  January ; the  thermometer  stood  at 
ten  degrees  below  zero. 

9.  We  should  learn  to  punctuate  intelligently,  for  intelligent  punctu- 
ation guides  the  reader  in  getting  our  exact  meaning. 

10.  Judge  Carlton’s  life  was  an  active  one  ; for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  served  his  community  in  the  dual  capacity  of  lawyer  and  school- 
master. 

The  complex  sentence  (Section  108,  pages  170-171) 

In  teaching  the  complex  sentence  illustrate  to  the  claiss  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  discussion  the  use  of  the  dependent  clause  as 
a noun,  an  adjective,  and  an  adverb.  Sentences  like  the  following 
will  be  found  helpful ; 

1.  Noun  (or  substantive)  clause. 

That  our  team  would  evident. 

2.  Adjective  clause. 

Most  healthy  people  | 

Most  people  who  enjoy  good  health  J 

3.  Adverbial  clause. 

The  coach  answered  my  letter  | u 
' soon  as  he  received  it. 

Noun  clauses  (Section  110,  pages  171-172) 

The  following  outline  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  noun  clause 
may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the  class  required  to  supply 
several  illustrations  of  each  construction ; 

THE  PRINCIPAL  USES  OF  THE  NOUN  CLAUSE 


1.  As  subject  of  a finite  verb. 

2.  As  direct  object  of  a verb. 
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3.  As  indirect  object  of  a verb. 

4.  As  object  of  a preposition. 

5.  As  an  appositive. 

6.  As  predicate  nominative. 

7.  As  predicate  objective. 

Call  attention  to  the  words  that  introduce  noun  clauses. 

Adjective  clauses  (Section  111,  pages  173-174) 

Since  most  high-school  students  have  some  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing restrictive  from  nonrestrictive  adjective  clauses,  drill  on 
the  two  functions  of  the  adjective  clause.  Emphasize  the  correct 
punctuation  accompanying  nonrestrictive  adjective  clauses. 

Call  attention  to  the  words  that  introduce  adjective  clauses. 

Adverbial  clauses  (Section  112,  pages  174-176) 

The  following  outline  of  the  nine  uses  of  the  adverbial  clause 
(based  on  section  112)  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
class  required  to  supply  several  illustrations  of  each  use : 

THE  NINE  USES  OF  THE  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSE 

1.  To  denote  time. 

2.  To  denote  place. 

3.  To  denote  manner. 

4.  To  denote  condition. 

5.  To  denote  cause. 

6.  To  denote  purpose. 

7.  To  denote  result. 

8.  To  denote  degree  or  comparison. 

9.  To  denote  concession. 

Call  attention  to  the  words  that  introduce  adverbial  clauses. 
Caution  the  student  against  the  use  of  like  before  a clause  of 
manner.  Point  out  also  that  how  does  not  introduce  a clause  of 
manner.  It  may  introduce  a noun  clause.  (Example:  The  fore- 
man showed  me  how  I should  do  the  work.) 
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EXERCISE  I (Page  176) 

In  the  following  sentences  each  adverbial  clause  is  italicized. 
The  word  in  parentheses  indicates  the  use  of  the  clause. 

1.  I do  / must  (manner),  but  she  does  as  she  likes  (manner). 

2.  The  apples  froze  because  they  were  left  out  of  doors.  (Cause) 

3.  Where  thou  goest  (place),  I will  go. 

4.  Unless  you  speak  distinctly  (condition),  you  will  not  be  understood. 

5.  we  came  out  of  the  theater  (time),  father  met  us. 

6.  We  study  that  we  may  learn.  (Purpose) 

7.  Should  you  meet  him  (condition),  tell  him  that  I have  gone 
home. 

8.  One  plays  as  well  as  the  other  'iplays'\.  (Degree) 

9.  No  matter  how  late  you  may  arrive  (condition),  telephone  me  at 
once,  for  I am  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  your  trip  (cause). 

10.  He  slept  so  late  that  he  missed  his  class.  (Result) 

11.  We  will  deliver  the  package  wherever  you  desire.  (Place) 

12.  When  at  last  she  answered  the  telephone  (time),  she  spoke  as  if 
she  were  angry  (manner). 

13.  Granted  that  I fail  (concession),  the  effort  is  worth  while. 

14.  We  can  enjoy  even  unpleasant  surroundings,  provided  we  look  for 
something  interesting  in  them.  (Condition) 

15.  Since  youth  is  precious  (cause),  do  not  squander  it. 

16.  She  appeared  much  stronger  than  I had  expected.  (Degree) 

17.  Suppose  you  had  both  wealth  and  fame  (condition),  you  would 
not  be  content. 

18.  As  long  as  there  is  life  (time),  there  is  hope. 

19.  I should  accompany  him,  but  that  I know  that  he  would  object. 
(Condition) 

20.  We  were  amused  that  he  should  make  such  a mistake  (cause)  as 
that  [was]. 


EXERCISE  I (Pages  177-178) 

Each  dependent  clause  in  the  following  sentences  is  italicized. 
The  words  in  parentheses  indicate  the  kind  of  clause  and  its  use. 

1.  I confess  that  I do  not  agree  with  you.  (Noun  ; direct  object) 

2.  When  I looked  again  (adverbial ; time)  I saw  nothing. 
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3.  They  can  wait  until  I am  ready.  (Adverbial ; time) 

4.  Then  came  the  thought  that  1 had  left  my  native  land.  (Adjec- 
tive ; restrictive) 

5.  The  wireless  telephone,  which  is  now  very  expensive  (adjective ; 
nonrestrictive),  may  soon  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

6.  He  paced  the  deck  as  he  talked.  (Adverbial ; time) 

7.  Tell  me  where  he  has  gone.  (Noun  ; direct  object) 

8.  I could  not  enjoy  the  meal  that  the  steward  brought  me.  (Adjec- 
tive ; restrictive) 

9.  That  you  can  do  the  task  (noun ; subject)  has  been  proved. 

10.  I am  not  so  stupid  as  you  think  I am.  (Adverbial ; degree) 

11.  The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  say  to 
all  the  world  (adverbial;  result),  "TAw  is  a man”  (noun;  direct 
object  of  say). 

12.  The  book  pleased  me  because  it  aroused  cherished  memories. 
(Adverbial ; cause) 

13.  Do  you  not  see  why  I cannot  grant  your  request}  (Noun  ; direct 
object) 

14.  A plain  marble  slab  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies.  (Adjective ; 
restrictive) 

15.  I placed  the  flowers  where  she  could  see  them.  (Adverbial ; 
place) 

16.  Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.  (Adjective ; restrictive) 

17.  Earnest  purpose  strives  ahead  while  dull  sloth  lags  behind.  (Ad- 
verbial ; time) 

18.  I will  ask  whether  he  has  left  a message  for  you.  (Noun ; direct 
object) 

19.  The  stupid  old  engine  would  not  budge,  even  if  the  fireman  should 
get  up  steam  with  attar  of  roses.  (Adverbial ; concession) 

20.  The  accident  occurred  at  a time  when  we  least  expected  it.  (Ad- 
jective ; restrictive) 

21.  When  he  came  (noun ; subject)  does  not  concern  me  in  the 
slightest. 

22.  I am  interested  in  when  he  left.  (Noun  ; object  of  preposition) 

23.  Jason,  who  was  devoted  to  his  master  (adjective  ; nonrestrictive). 
would  not  admit  the  reporters. 

24.  Whither  I go  (adverbial ; place)  you  cannot  follow. 

25.  The  reason  why  he  fled  (adjective  ; restrictive)  is  not  known. 
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26.  Judge  Clark  is  the  man  to  whom  they  submitted  the  case.  (Ad- 
jective ; restrictive) 

27.  His  present  address  is  what  I wish  to  know.  (Noun ; predicate 
nominative) 

28.  He  promised  whoever  should  find  his  purse  (noun  ; indirect  ob- 
ject) a liberal  reward. 

29.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  says  that  most  people  cannot  live  on  twenty- 
four  hours  a day.  (Noun;  direct  object) 

30.  When  the  Flood  came  along  (adverbial;  time),  for  an  extra 

monsoon, 

’Twas  Noah  [who']  constructed  the  first  pontoon  (adjective ; 
restrictive). 

31.  When  they  said  (adverbial ; time),  " train’s  gone  \ ” (Noun ; 

direct  object  of  said) 

He  exclaimed,  ^^How  forlorn  [/  cw]  ! ” (Noun;  direct  object  of 
exclaimed) 

32.  He  who  steals  my  purse  (adjective ; restrictive)  steals  trash. 

33.  ''TUe  must  strike  quickly^’  (noun;  direct  object  of  said),  said  the 
master,  "for  as  the  Book  teaches  (adverbial;  manner),  'we  spend  our 
years  as  a tale  that  is  told”’  (adverbial;  manner). 

34.  "lUe  live,”  says  Stevenson,  ''Hhe  time  that  a match  flickers.” 
(Noun ; direct  object  of  says.  The  clause  that  a match  flickers  is  used 
as  an  adjective  and  is  restrictive.) 

35.  The  manager,  who  speaks  Spanish  (adjective;  nonrestrictive), 
will  interpret  what  he  is  saying  (noun;  direct  object). 

36.  The  world  is  so  full  of  a number  of  things, 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  he  as  happy  as  kings  [are]. 

(Noun;  object  of  preposition  of  understood.  The  clause  as  kings  [are] 
is  an  adverbial  clause  of  degree.  Verse  two  is  a clause  of  result.) 

37.  She  proclaimed  herself  ignorant  by  what  she  asked.  (Noun;  ob- 
ject of  preposition) 

38.  They  dined  on  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 

Which  they  ate  with  a runcible  spoon. 

(Adjective ; nonrestrictive) 

While  [she  was]  reading  '"Comus”  (adverbial;  time)  she  fell 

asleep. 

40.  The  service  that  Spenser  rendered  our  literature  by  his  exquisite 
sense  of  harmony  is  incalculable.  (Adjective  ; restrictive) 
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EXERCISE  II  (Pages  178-179) 

The  following  sentences  represent  one  version  of  this  exercise : 

1.  The  coming  week,  during  which  graduation  exercises  will  be  held, 
will  be  notable  for  many  students. 

2.  A reception  was  given  for  their  daughter,  Mary  Bryce,  when  she 
returned  from  her  year  abroad. 

3.  After  we  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  rescued,  the  hum  of  an 
aeroplane  attracted  our  attention.  {Better:  After  we  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  being  rescued,  we  heard  the  hum  of  an  aeroplane.) 

4.  They  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  position  they 
could  see  a tiny  rivulet  several  hundred  feet  below. 

5.  The  stranger  who  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  was,  we  later  discovered, 
the  escaped  convict. 

6.  Though  they  had  always  supposed  that  she  was  a neat  house- 
keeper, they  now  beheld  a scene  of  disorder. 

7.  The  newcomer  lost  his  life  in  the  snowstorm  because  he  would  not 
listen  to  reason. 

8.  The  guide  to  whom  we  had  been  sent  lived  in  a secluded  spot. 

9.  His  father  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  in  order  that  he  might 
be  well  prepared  for  his  profession. 

10.  The  officers  approached  the  house  so  cautiously  that  they  cap- 
tured their  prisoner  before  he  could  make  a movement  in  his  defense. 

EXERCISE  III  (Pages  179-180) 

In  the  following  version  of  this  exercise  each  dependent  clause 
is  italicized.  The  words  in  parentheses  state  the  kind  of  clause  and 
its  use. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard,  which  a few  minutes  before  had  been 
empty  (adjective ; nonrestrictive),  there  stood  a man. 

2.  He  prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  Henry  the  Eighth  on  a noc- 
turnal ramble  broke  the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  a walking 
stick.  (Noun ; appositive) 

3.  Since  our  matches  had  given  out  (adverbial ; cause),  after  we  had 
been  camping  a week  (adverbial ; time),  we  hailed  a man  in  a car,  who 
was  able  to  supply  us  with  a few  (adjective ; nonrestrictive). 
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4.  Though  he  had  heroic  qualities  (adverbial ; concession)  that 
would  have  graced  a civilized  warrior  and  would  have  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian  (adjective;  restrictive),  he  lived  a 
wanderer  and  a fugitive  in  his  native  land. 

5.  Becatise  my  father  failed  in  business  (adverbial;  cause),  my 
family  came  to  America  when  I was  six  years  old  (adverbial ; time). 

6.  Among  the  women  there  were  two  or  three  pretty  faces,  to  which 
the  keen  air  of  a frosty  morning  had  given  a bright-red  tint.  (Adjec- 
tive ; nonrestrictive) 

7.  The  dog,  which  lay  stretched  at  his  master's  feet  (adjective  ; non- 
restrictive), would  look  fondly  up  into  his  master’s  face  and  now  and 
then  lazily  shift  his  position. 

8.  Finding  their  attention  gradually  diverted  to  other  talk  and  other 
subjects,  he  concluded  his  remarks  in  an  undertone  to  a fat-headed  old 
gentleman  who  sat  next  him.  (Adjective  ; restrictive) 

9.  Everybody  had  his  tale  of  engine  troubles,  as  we  sat  around  the 
dull  lamp  in  the  cabin  and  hoped  for  better  roads  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  (Adverbial ; time) 

10.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  redoubtable  Bantam,  a little  rat  of  a 
pony  with  a shaggy  mane,  who  stood  dozing  by  the  roadside,  unmindful 
of  his  approaching  fate.  (Adjective  ; nonrestrictive) 

Phrases  and  dependent  clauses  incorrectly  used  as  sentences 
(Section  115,  pages  182-183) 

This  section,  together  with  section  170,  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  class  and  strongly  emphasized  as  a means  of  helping 
students  to  overcome  or  avoid  the  use  of  phrases  and  dependent 
clauses  as  sentences.  Never  has  it  been  more  difficult  than  at  the 
present  to  teach  students  to  use  complete  sentences  habitually. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  reputable  writers  employ  ellip- 
tical sentences  for  effect,  but  more  frequently  the  fragmentary  sen- 
tences found  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
writers  are  unwarranted.  They  produce  an  effect, — an  impression 
of  chaos  and  vagueness  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, — but  this  is  not 
the  effect  that  a reputable  writer  seeks. 

Except  in  writing  conversation  and  in  using  imperative  and 
exclamatory  sentences,  high-school  students  should  be  required  to 
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use  only  completely  expressed  sentences  in  all  their  writing.  Later, 
when  they  have  acquired  more  discrimination  and  greater  familiar- 
ity with  correct  literary  practice,  they  may  intelligently  employ 
elliptical  sentences. 


EXERCISE  (Pages  182-183) 

In  the  following  version  of  this  exercise  each  group  of  words  is  a 
sentence.  The  figures  in  parentheses,  which  correspond  to  the 
figures  used  in  the  instructions  printed  at  the  head  of  the  exercise 
in  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,”  indicate  the  classification  of  the 
group  of  words  as  printed  in  that  book. 

1.  That  we  had  taken  him  by  surprise  was  evident.  (3) 

2.  When  we  rose  the  next  morning,  having  slept  well  (2),  we  felt 
greatly  refreshed. 

3.  Through  no  fault  of  his  (i)  a serious  accident  occurred. 

4.  Leaving  the  old  inn  at  suni;fse  and  traveling  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion all  day  (i),  we  reached  the  camp  at  dusk. 

5.  What  a perfect  day  it  was ! (3) 

6.  We  set  out  on  snowshoes,  that  being  our  only  hope  of  reaching  the 
wounded  man  (i). 

7.  He  introduced  us  to  his  wife,  whom  he  said  he  had  met  the  year 
before  (2). 

8.  Though  the  whole  experience  left  no  pleasant  memory  (2),  his 
employers  generously  granted  him  another  opportunity. 

9.  If  that  is  true  and  if  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  you  have  been 
informed  (2),  you  should  be  able  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

10.  To  relieve  his  suffering  somewhat  (i),  the  physician  gave  him  an 
opiate. 

11.  To  make  such  a scene  was  not  my  intention.  (3) 

12.  While  the  gayety  was  at  its  height  (2),  no  one  thought  of  what 
tomorrow  might  bring. 

13.  She  was  convinced  that  he  was  merely  thoughtless,  not  that  he 
intended  to  act  dishonestly  (2). 

14.  The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass.  (3) 

15.  Wherever  he  happened  to  find  anyone  to  listen  to  his  story  (2), 
he  related  it  in  tedious  detail. 
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16.  When  Earth’s  last  picture  is  painted  (2),  and  the  tubes  are  twisted 

and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shallneedit — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  put  us  to  work 
anew.  — Kipling 

17.  Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime.  (3) 

18.  One  impulse  from  a vernal  wood  (i) 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. — Wordsworth 

19.  That  a wise  man  may  be  taught  by  a fool  (2)  has  more  than  once 
been  demonstrated. 

20.  During  his  entire  career  of  more  than  forty  years  of  public  serv- 
ice (i)  he  discharged  every  duty  faithfully. 

21.  In  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  world  (i) 
stands  a monument  that  few  persons  have  ever  noted. 

22.  Repeatedly  the  old  guide  had  warned  them  of  the  danger.  (3) 

23.  Some  of  us  call  it  autumn,  and  others  call  it  God.  (3) 

24.  Gazing  from  the  dizzy  height  as  if  entranced  (i),  she  paused  only 
a moment  before  she  dived. 

25.  We  followed  her  while  through  all  the  silent  house  she  wandered  (2). 

26.  I believe  that  I can  help  you  to  find  the  burglar,  because  I dis- 
tinctly remember  seeing  such  a man  leave  the  bank  as  I entered  (2). 

27.  Standing  on  tiptoe  and  reaching  high  with  both  hands  as  if  long- 
ing to  possess  one  of  the  bright  stars  (i),  she  at  once  typified  aspiration 
and  discontent. 

28.  In  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  the  weird  adventure  (i) 
we  once  more  found  ourselves  safely  out  of  doors. 

29.  When  I reached  the  post  road,  I increased  my  speed,  thus  arriving 
on  time  in  spite  of  delay  (i). 

30.  His  second  novel  is  better  written  than  his  first,  and  is  much  more 
interesting,  I think  (i). 

31.  In  order  to  keep  my  appointment  with  him  (i),  I rose  early. 

32.  Unimpressed  by  all  that  he  had  witnessed  and  heedless  of  our 
counsel  (i),  he  plunged  into  the  water. 

33.  "David  Copperfield”  is  a great  novel,  a book  that  I have  greatly 
enjoyed  reading  and  re-reading  (i). 

34.  His  uncle  was  a man  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  (2), 
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THE  SENTENCE  RHETORICALLY  CONSIDERED 

Aims 

1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  clearness  and  effectiveness  in  sen- 

tence structure. 

2.  To  teach  the  student  to  improve  intelligently  his  own  sentences. 

3.  To  familiarize  him  with  the  three  rhetorical  types  of  sentences  and 

their  proper  function. 

Activities 

1.  Recognizing  and  classifying  periodic,  loose,  and  balanced  sentences. 

2.  Making  original  sentences  of  all  types. 

3.  Improving  the  unity  of  sentences. 

4.  Improving  the  coherence  of  sentences. 

5.  Improving  the  emphasis  of  sentences. 

6.  Improving  the  euphony  of  sentences. 

7.  Correcting  sentences  in  students’  manuscripts. 

8.  Accounting  for  punctuation  in  exercises  and  in  original  sentences. 

The  student  should  be  led  to  realize  that  often  sentences  that 
are  grammatically  correct  lack  effectiveness.  To  be  effective  a 
sentence  must  be  clear  and  forceful  in  structure.  It  must  convey 
to  the  reader  or  hearer  in  an  accurate  and  impressive  manner  the 
exact  meaning  that  the  author  desires  to  convey.  In  order  to  make 
effective  sentences  the  student  should  have  a reliable  working- 
knowledge  of  the  following  essentials : 

1 . The  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  emphasis,  and  euphony. 

2.  The  right  use  of  loose,  periodic,  and  balanced  sentences. 

3.  The  rules  governing  intelligent  punctuation. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  high  school  in  acquiring  such 
a working-knowledge  of  these  essentials. 
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EXERCISE  I (Page  188) 

In  the  following  version  of  this  exercise  all  sentences  have  been 
classified  grammatically  and  rhetorically,  according  to  the  version 
printed  in  "Composition  and  Rhetoric.”  As  many  as  possible  of 
the  loose  sentences  have  been  changed  into  periodic  sentences. 

1.  (Complex;  loose)  Changed  to  periodic:  Although  there  was 
no  immediate  danger,  the  management  thought  best  to  dismiss  the 
audience. 

2.  (Simple;  loose)  Changed  to  periodic:  At  the  Beachcroft  Coun- 
try Club,  on  May  28  and  29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Allston  Athletic 
Association,  a tennis  tournament  will  be  held. 

3.  (Complex ; periodic) 

4.  (Simple;  loose)  Changed  to  periodic:  In  each  of  these  groups, 
including  from  five  to  fifteen  persons  each,  the  artist  achieves  excellent 
pictorial  results. 

5.  (Complex;  loose)  Changed  to  periodic:  Forgetful  of  everything 
around  him  and  intent  only  on  some  object  that  absorbed  his  mind,  his 
hands  behind  him,  his  hat  and  coat  off,  and  his  tall  form  bent  forward, 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  walk. 

6.  (Simple;  loose)  Changed  to  periodic:  Motionless,  limp  and  re- 
laxed under  the  scorching,  searching  blaze,  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
trees  around  the  Plaza  drooped. 

7.  (Complex;  loose)  No  periodic  version. 

8.  (Complex ; periodic) 

9.  (Complex ; periodic) 

10.  (Compound ; balanced) 

11.  (Complex;  periodic) 

12.  (Compound-complex ; loose)  No  periodic  version. 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  189) 

One  version  of  this  exercise  is  given  below.  The  classification  of 
each  sentence  is  inclosed  in  parentheses. 

1.  The  telephone,  which  keeps  the  farmer  in  touch  with  his  neighbors  ; 
the  rural  delivery,  which  brings  him  his  daily  paper ; the  gasoline  engine, 
which  does  a great  deal  of  his  work ; and  the  automobile,  which  carries 
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him  quickly  to  town,  have,  of  late  years,  made  his  life  much  easier. 
(Complex;  periodic) 

2.  Nature’s  economy  in  allowing  no  particle  of  matter  ever  to  be 
destroyed,  though  it  undergoes  numerous  changes  in  form  and  in  com- 
bination, is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  animals  furnish  plants  car- 
bon dioxide  as  food,  and  plants,  in  return,  supply  animals  with  vegetable 
food  and  with  oxygen  to  breathe.  (Complex  ; loose) 

3.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Burbank,  two  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  mankind,  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  magicians  ; 
for  the  former  has  bestowed  upon  us  numerous  inventions  that  make  our 
homes  more  convenient,  and  the  latter  has  wrought  wonders  in  improv- 
ing and  producing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  (Compound-complex  ; 
loose) 

4.  Fishing  from  a kite  has  two  advantages:  first,  the  fisherman  may 
stand  on  shore  while  his  bait  is  dropped  far  out  at  sea ; and  sec- 
ondly, there  is  no  shadow  to  frighten  the  fish.  (Compound-complex; 
loose) 

5.  Modern  civilization  is  rapidly  recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women : both  have  the  same  educational  advantages ; they  are 
rapidly  becoming  politically  equal ; and  industrially  women  compete 
successfully  with  men.  (Compound  ; loose) 

EXERCISE  (Pages  193-195) 

In  the  following  corrected  exercise  the  unity  of  each  sentence 
has  been  improved : 

1.  The  general  belief  that  Indians  had  stolen  his  little  girl,  who  had 
been  missing  for  two  days,  was  proved  correct. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  native  fruits  that  somebody  had  provided  we 
had  many  other  delicacies. 

3.  These  birds,  whose  food  consists  of  seeds  and  berries  and  small 
shellfish,  fly  swiftly  and  mostly  by  day. 

4.  I asked  him  the  direction  to  the  park,  but  he  could  not  tell  me. 

5.  The  proprietor  soon  sold  out  his  entire  stock,  since  everybody 
made  a rush  for  the  small  cold-drink  stand. 

6.  After  his  past  life  had  been  investigated,  he  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  order. 
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7.  The  sound  of  motors  humming  far  up  in  the  night  sky  made  me 
feel  uncomfortable. 

8.  By  doing  this  the  bottle  becomes  heated  round  the  stopper.  If  a 
substance  is  heated,  it  expands. 

9.  Since  his  indolent  father  let  his  son  do  as  he  pleased,  the  boy  has 
no  ambition. 

10.  Though  the  shore  of  this  island  was  rocky,  after  a time  we  found 
a place  suitable  for  landing  and  began  preparations  for  our  dinner. 

11.  Since  the  people  of  this  island  are  lazy  and  receive  no  care  what- 
ever from  the  state,  they  steal  all  they  can. 

12.  Carving  is  such  an  important  acquisition  in  the  routine  of  daily 
life  that  all  should  try  to  acquire  the  ability  to  do  it  well. 

13.  Though  he  is  insane,  he  appears  harmless. 

14.  The  houses  were  mere  shanties,  with  rags  stuffed  in  the  cracks 
and  holes. 

15.  In  the  winter  we  live  in  the  city,  whereas  in  the  summer  we  go  to 
the  country. 

16.  A moment  after  the  doors  had  been  opened  for  him  to  enter,  I 
heard  them  close  with  a dull,  vibrating  sound.  Then  all  became  silent 
once  more. 

17.  The  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  I read  hurriedly,  did  not  in- 
terest me  at  all. 

18.  Though  the  road  was  macadamized  only  two  years  ago^  it  is  now 
full  of  holes. 

19.  While  fair  maidens  sat  grouped  around  him,  all  was  ready  in  the 
arena  below  for  the  sport. 

20.  I enjoyed  watching  the  aircraft  that  were  round  us,  for  they  were 
of  all  descriptions. 

21.  By  making  the  trip  in  an  automobile  we  saved  three  hours  and 
reached  home  at  nine  o’clock. 

22.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  domestic  science,  which,  I believe, 
should  be  included  in  every  curriculum,  will  be  taught  in  every  high 
school. 

23.  My  aunt,  though  very  old,  enjoys  playing  with  children. 

24.  He  moved  to  this  state  when  my  father  was  a boy.  My  brother 
and  I were  sent  to  school  in  town,  for,  though  conditions  have  now 
improved,  there  were  very  few  schools  in  the  country  then. 

25.  I was  three  years  old  when  my  uncle  left  home,  but  I do  not 
remember  him. 
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EXERCISE  I (Page  199) 

The  sentences  in  the  following  version  of  the  exercise  show 
proper  coordination  of  parts : 

1.  He  could  not  get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip  for  some  time,  nor 
could  he  comprehend  the  strange  events. 

2.  The  children  promised  to  be  careful  and  to  come  home  early. 

The  children  promised  that  they  would  be  careful  and  that  they 

would  come  home  early. 

3.  We  accepted  Carter’s  promise  in  good  faith  and  believed  him  to 
be  honest. 

4.  Nora  is  a well-trained,  industrious  maid,  who  rarely  asks  for  an 
afternoon  off. 

5.  There  were  never  more  mischievous  twins  than  Betty  and  Billy ; 
the  former  thought  up  the  pranks,  and  they  both  carried  them  out. 

6.  I got  your  letter  Thursday,  but  I have  not  received  the  package 
you  mentioned. 

7.  Fred  is  energetic  and  very  reliable. 

8.  We  attended  the  game,  but  we  did  not  expect  that  our  team  would 
be  defeated. 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  200) 

Each  sentence  in  the  following  version  of  the  exercise  has  been 
made  more  coherent : 

1.  Since  the  engines  became  overheated,  the  tourists  talked  the  matter 
over  and  decided  to  camp  where  they  were. 

2.  We  put  on  our  bathing-suits,  and  Helen,  my  cousin,  ran  down  to 
the  water  first. 

3.  At  any  rate,  we  all  decided  that  the  race  had  served  the  purpose. 

4.  Since  John’s  father  had  been  gone  for  six  days,  the  son  sent  out 
a guide  to  look  for  him,  but  the  guide  could  not  find  him. 

5.  Not  all  books  are  worth  reading. 

6.  Grandfather  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  exceptionally 
active  for  his  years. 

7.  Drenched  with  rain,  we  had  to  walk  back  to  the  farmhouse,  which 
was  nearly  half  a mile  away. 

8.  Two  persons  were  saved  only  by  sliding  down  a conductor  pipe. 
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9.  Having  been  shown  his  bedroom,  he  retired. 

10.  And  thus  the  son  addressed  the  fervent  sire. 

And  thus  the  fervent  sire  addressed  the  son. 

11.  Glancing  out  of  the  window  of  my  study,  I beheld  an  unusual 
sight. 

12.  Saturday  all  of  us  went  nutting,  but  we  found  only  about  a peck 
of  nuts. 

13.  My  mother  hated  to  see  me,  the  youngest  child,  leave  home. 

14.  Either  my  watch  is  fast  or  your  clock  is  slow. 

15.  In  that  picture  you  look  as  if  you  were  frightened. 

16.  He  told  us  to  get  his  football  suit  and  not  to  expect  him  home 
till  evening. 

17.  Over  the  telephone  Uncle  David  said  to  Mr.  Joyce,  "Your  sheep 
are  in  my  pasture.” 

18.  Passengers  are  warned  not  to  alight  from  this  car  while  it  is  in 
motion. 

19.  When  I was  nine  years  old,  my  grandmother  came  to  live  with  us. 

20.  Orville  made  nearly  nine  hundred  dollars  last  summer. 

21.  When  leaving,  I promised  I would  tell  her. 

22.  In  the  auditorium  he  showed  us  pictures  of  the  menagerie. 

23.  Since  the  lion  was  in  a cage,  I did  not  feel  afraid  of  him. 

24.  No  matter  where  they  are,  some  women  have  a habit  of  powder- 
ing their  noses,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

EXERCISE  (Pages  203-204) 

The  emphasis  of  each  sentence  in  this  exercise  has  been 
improved : 

1.  In  this  secluded  town  she  lived  for  some  time  unknown. 

2.  While  crossing  the  street  yesterday  a man  was  killed  by  an  auto- 
mobile. 

3.  Before  him  he  saw  broken  health,  disaster,  defeat,  ruin. 

4.  Summer  is  warm,  but  extremely  pleasant ; winter  is  cold,  and  very 
unpleasant. 

5.  The  only  flash  of  lightning,  which  resembled  a ball  of  fire,  struck 
a tree. 

6.  Since  the  book  was  expensive,  I could  not  buy  it. 

7.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  all  men. 
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8.  When  King  Arthur  knew  that  he  was  dying,  he  called  to  him  his 
last  true  knight,  Sir  Bedivere. 

9.  For  some  time  Modred,  the  treacherous  knight,  had  been  planning 
to  capture  King  Arthur’s  kingdom. 

10.  The  next  day  King  Arthur  told  how,  on  the  previous  evening,  he 
had  seen  flames  playing  about  the  castle  walls. 

11.  On  account  of  her  great  work  among  the  poor,  Guinevere,  at  the 
death  of  her  predecessor,  was  made  abbess. 

12.  It  is  a great  privilege  to  assemble. 

13.  While  the  family  slept,  the  thief  looted  the  house. 

14.  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction. 

15.  Insects,  beasts,  men,  all  are  creatures  of  God’s  hand. 

16.  It  was  once  believed  that  men  reach  their  decisions  by  reasoning 
and  that  women  reach  theirs  by  intuition. 

17.  We  returned  home  exhausted. 

18.  Some  people  seem,  wrongly,  to  think  that  civilization  is  a curse. 

19.  At  the  fruit  he  gazed  longingly. 

20.  Since  two  of  Mrs.  Judson’s  friends  arrived  unexpectedly,  and 
since  I knew  that  she  did  not  have  room  for  all  of  us,  I made  prepara- 
tions to  come  home,  but  she  would  not  let  me  leave. 

21.  Be  that  as  it  may,  since  you  knew  what  inconvenience  you  were 
causing,  you  should  have  refused  to  remain. 

22.  A preposition  is  an  unemphatic  word  with  which  to  end  a sen- 
tence. 

23.  She  is  a widow  without  any  means. 

24.  The  manager  assured  me  that  all  seats  had  been  reserved. 

EXERCISE  (Pages  206-207) 

In  the  following  version  each  sentence  of  the  exercise  has  been 
made  more  euphonious.  In  a few  sentences  the  lack  of  synonyms 
makes  improvement  rather  difficult. 

1.  Did  you  ever  notice  so  many  sibilant  sounds  used  consecutively! 

2.  In  India  mothers  cast  innocent  babies  into  the  Ganges. 

3.  Billy  ran  away,  but  he  could  not  remain. 

4.  A person  cannot  imagine  what  a monotonous  being  he  becomes  if 
he  is  forced  to  associate  constantly  with  himself.  (The  original  version 
is  correct  British  usage.) 
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5.  She  said, — loudly  enough,  I am  afraid,  for  those  close  by  to  hear, 
— "What  a fright ! ” 

6.  Looking  up,  Tom  Sawyer  noticed  approaching  him  a stranger  of 
unusual  appearance.  "Good  morning,”  said  the  stranger. 

7.  It  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  never  beheld  scenes  like  those. 

8.  Next  day  John  Ray  walked  in  to  inform  us  that  he  would  settle 
his  account  on  May  first. 

9.  I am  relieved  that  the  dog  was  not  mad. 

10.  The  annual  agricultural  exhibit  will  have  this  year  especial  inter' 
est  for  farmers. 

11.  The  profusion  of  his  references  is  disconcerting. 

12.  I greatly  enjoy  flying  at  night. 

13.  On  one  condition  I will  sign  the  request. 

14.  Education  is  of  first  importance  to  every  civilized  country. 

15.  As  soon  as  the  movement  is  thoroughly  learned,  the  fingers  find 
their  places  automatically. 


REVIEW  EXERCISE  (Pages  207-209) 

The  following  sentences  represent  an  improved  version  of  the 
exercise.  The  words  in  parentheses  indicate  the  rhetorical  prin- 
ciple or  principles  violated  in  the  original  sentences. 

1.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  the  people  of  his  time,  Shylock  appeals 
to  our  sympathy.  (Coherence) 

2.  While  the  king  was  waiting  in  the  court,  a noble  maiden  named 
Lynette  entered  and  asked  him  to  give  her  Sir  Lancelot.  (Coherence) 

3.  Mr.  Scott  shot  a burglar  as  the  latter  was  entering  the  former’s 
house.  (Coherence) 

As  Mr.  Scott  entered  his  house,  he  shot  a burglar.  (Coherence) 

4.  You  may  spend  the  summer  at  either  Colorado  Springs  or  Los 
Angeles.  (Coherence) 

5.  Although  blessed  with  a loving  wife,  he  found  that  she  was  too 
ambitious  for  his  advancement.  (Coherence) 

6.  He  was  kind  to  his  family,  whereas  some  fathers  are  not.  (Unity) 

7.  One  day  while  we  were  camping  it  had  been  threatening  rain. 
(Coherence) 

8.  Here  and  there  we  occasionally  noticed  a straw  hat.  (Emphasis  ; 
euphony) 
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9.  Addison,  who  was  always  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  humor, 
never  returned  an  insult.  (Unity) 

10.  The  boat  pushed  off  to  the  shore,  but  speedily  returned  with  a 
dying  man.  Those  in  the  boat  said  that  the  man  had  been  mortally 
wounded  by  a blow  which  had  been  dealt  him  with  a piece  of  wood. 
They  had  placed  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  boat.  (Unity ; emphasis) 

11.  Although  Dr.  Johnson  had  rude,  rough  ways  and  ate  like  a pig  at 

times,  he  had  many  friends.  (Coherence)  , 

12.  A visit  from  his  twin  granddaughters  delighted  the  veteran. 
(Emphasis) 

13.  Soon  the  sky  grew  dark  and  then  darker.  Presently  the  thunder 
began,  and  it  was  closely  followed  by  the  rain,  which  refreshed  all 
nature.  Since  we  could  find  no  shelter,  we  were  more  than  refreshed. 
(Unity ; emphasis) 

14.  He  is  a truthful  man.  (Emphasis) 

15.  Brother  and  I feared  that  mother  would  never  regain  her  health. 
(Emphasis ; euphony) 

16.  Tell  me  whom  you  saw  and  what  gossip  you  heard.  (Coherence) 

17.  As  we  traveled  along  the  road,  we  came  to  a field  where  a genial- 
faced peasant  was  making  hay.  (Euphony) 

18.  With  great  rapidity  the  leaves  radiate  the  heat  which  comes  to 
them  from  the  sun.  (Coherence  ; emphasis) 

19.  They  urged  me  to  go  and  not  to  worry  about  their  safety. 
(Coherence) 

They  urged  me  that  I should  go  and  that  I should  not  worry  about 
their  safety.  (Coherence) 

20.  We  know  neither  him  nor  his  family.  (Coherence) 

21.  Do  you  think  that  she  would  accept  this  rose  ? (Euphony) 

22.  That  our  team  won  the  meet  was  a great  surprise  to  everybody. 
(Unity) 

23.  While  I was  walking  along  the  street  I found  my  fountain  pen. 
(Unity) 

24.  Out  of  doors,  snow  was  falling ; within,  warmth  and  cheer  pre- 
vailed. (Coherence ; emphasis) 

25.  Since  he  was  a stranger,  the  bank  refused  to  pay  him  the  money. 
(Coherence) 

26.  That  no  one  had  heard  from  him  since  he  left  seemed  strange. 
(Coherence;  emphasis) 
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27.  In  the  bank  which  Billy  lost  he  had  a dollar.  (Coherence) 

The  dollar  which  Billy  lost  was  in  his  bank.  (Coherence) 

28.  It  is  true,  anyway,  I suppose,  that  he  stole  the  money.  (Em- 
phasis) 

29.  When  the  sister,  who  was  walking  with  her  two  brothers  through 
the  wood,  in  some  manner  became  separated  from  her  companions,  she 
met  a man  who  offered  to  show  her  the  way.  (Unity ; emphasis) 

30.  By  drinking  this,  they  could  protect  themselves  from  the  power 
of  Comus.  (Coherence) 

31.  One  day  when  Modred  was  in  the  garden  he  saw  Guinevere  and 
Lancelot  there.  Perceiving  that  Lancelot  saw  him,  he  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat. (Unity;  coherence) 

32.  He  estimates  that  the  condition  of  those  who  are  industrious  and 
skilled  in  all  trades  is  much  better  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  (Em- 
phasis) 

33.  With  the  coming  of  morning  he  felt  the  same.  (Euphony) 

34.  I wasted  not  only  a considerable  amount  of  time,  but  money  also. 
(Coherence) 

35.  In  the  mirror  Aunt  Helen  saw  me  coming  home.  (Coherence) 

36.  When  her  husband  landed  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Nelson  went  to 
meet  him.  (Coherence) 

37.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a lawyer  who  has  been  very  successful  in  his  prac- 
tice. (Unity) 

38.  In  the  morning  we  feared  that  it  would  rain.  (Coherence) 

We  feared  that  it  would  rain  in  the  morning.  (Coherence) 

39.  As  a clerk,  Sims  was  neat,  prompt,  accurate,  and  honest.  (Em- 
phasis) 

40.  Mother  wrote  to  Aunt  Eleanor,  "Marion  is  going  to  visit  you”  {or 
me).  (Coherence) 

41.  In  the  little  village  which  was  then  my  home  I was  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  very  things  I needed  on  the  trip  that  I was  going  to  make  with 
my  friends.  (Emphasis) 

42.  They  took  lunch  with  them  as  they  had  been  advised  to  do. 
(Coherence) 

43.  While  a minnow  is  swimming  a trout  can  catch  it.  (Coherence) 
While  a trout  is  swimming  it  can  catch  a minnow.  (Coherence) 

44.  Since  I slept  till  eight  o’clock  and  then  tried  to  get  some  break- 
fast, I was  late  at  class.  (Unity ; emphasis) 
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45.  As  soon  as  the  physician  arrived,  he  relieved  the  patient.  (Unity ; 
emphasis) 

46.  Tom  said  to  Bob,  "Your  answer  to  the  problem  is  wrong.”  (Co- 
herence) 

Tom  said  to  Bob,  " My  answer  to  the  problem  is  wrong.”  (Coher- 
ence) 

47.  Many  persons  can  speak  only  one  language.  (Coherence) 

48.  The  citizens  of  our  progressive  town  keep  the  streets  in  good  con- 
dition. (Unity ; coherence) 

49.  Even  if  you  insist,  I will  not  promise.  (Emphasis) 

50.  Bad  roads  caused  the  tourists  to  be  a day  behind  their  schedule. 
(Coherence ; emphasis) 


CHAPTER  X 


Aims 


PUNCTUATION 


1.  To  teach  the  student  to  punctuate  in  accordance  with  the  gram- 

matical structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed. 

2.  To  develop  in  him  the  habit  of  intelligent  punctuation. 


Activities 

1.  Punctuating  sentences  in  various  exercises. 

2.  Explaining  the  punctuation  of  model  sentences  and  stating  the  rules 

involved. 

3.  Accounting  for  the  punctuation  used  in  original  compositions. 

4.  Finding  illustrations  of  various  rules  of  punctuation  in  sentences 

from  general  reading. 

5.  Making  original  sentences  to  illustrate  certain  rules  of  punctuation. 

6.  Punctuating  dictation  exercises. 

7.  Punctuating  and  paragraphing  conversation. 


To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  punctuation  should  be  taught 
throughout  the  entire  course  in  composition  as  a necessary  adjunct 
of  all  written  expression.  Since  intelligent  punctuation  requires 

( 1 ) an  exact  understanding  of  what  the  author  wishes  to  say,  (2 ) a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence, 
and  (3)  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  punctuation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  study  of  sentence  structure  provides  the  best 
opportunity  to  develop  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  punc- 
tuation. An  understanding  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  each 
sentence  is  absolutely  essential ; otherwise,  the  student  employs 
haphazard  punctuation  and  confuses,  rather  than  aids,  the  reader 
in  getting  his  meaning.  Too  often  students  seemingly  have  only 
two  rules  for  their  use  of  punctuation  marks : ( i ) "I  jeel  that 
there  should  be  some  punctuation  marks  used  in  this  sentence.” 

(2)  "When  in  doubt,  use  a dash.” 
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Every  student  should  be  required,  early  in  his  high-school  career, 
to  overcome  or  avoid  the  "comma  fault”  (see  section  171)  and  the 
"period  fault”  (see  section  170).  These  are  much  more  serious 
than  mere  errors  in  punctuation ; they  are  concrete  evidence  that 
the  student  does  not  know  when  he  has  made  a sentence.  Until  he 
habitually  avoids  both  of  these  fundamental  errors,  he  has  not 
acquired  a sentence  sense. 

EXERCISE  I (Pages  218-220) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words  in 
parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  are  applicable. 

1.  (Complex;  declarative)  The  man,  who  proved  to  be  an  escaped 
convict,  had  in  his  possession  one  of  the  missing  papers.  (Section  128, 
rule  6) 

2.  (Complex ; declarative)  Consequently,  if  a person  cannot  be 
happy  without  remaining  idle,  idle  he  should  remain.  (Section  128, 
rule  4) 

3.  (Simple;  declarative)  Extreme  busyness,  whether  at  school  or 
college,  kirk  or  market,  is  a symptom  of  deficient  vitality.  (Section  128, 
rule  6;  section  128,  rule  3,  Note  2) 

4.  (Complex;  declarative)  Hope,  they  say,  deserts  us  at  no  period 
of  our  existence.  (Section  128,  rule  5) 

5.  (Simple;  declarative)  Considered,  not  as  a verse,  (section  128, 
rule  12)  but  as  speech,  (section  128,  rule  4)  a great  part  of  his  poetry 
is  full  of  strange  and  admirable  merits. 

6.  (Complex;  declarative)  When  they  told  Joan  of  Arc  she  should 
be  at  home  minding  women’s  work,  she  answered  that  there  were  plenty 
to  spin  and  wash.  (Section  128,  rule  4) 

7.  (Complex;  declarative)  "But,  mother,”  (section  128,  rule  i; 
section  128,  rule  8)  said  Jean,  (section  128,  rule  8)  "they  will  all  be, ex- 
pecting me.” 

8.  (Simple ; declarative)  Our  fireside  guest,  a retired  sea  captain, 
(section  128,  rule  2)  loved  the  lights  and  the  beacons,  the  mist  and 
fogbells,  the  sleet  and  surge  of  winter  (section  128,  rule  3,  Note  2). 
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9.  (Complex;  declarative)  I rose  softly,  slipped  on  my  clothes, 
opened  the  door  quietly,  and  beheld  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes 
that  I have  ever  beheld.  (Section  128,  rule  3) 

10.  (Simple  ; declarative)  Like  many  other  authors,  Whittier  was  at- 
tracted in  the  autumn  of  his  life  to  the  rich  fields  of  Oriental  literature. 
(Section  128,  rule  4) 

11.  (Complex;  declarative)  My  father,  I assure  you,  (section  128, 
rule  5)  was  a conscientious  man  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden 
maxim,  (section  128,  rule  8)  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

12.  (Simple ; declarative)  The  civilization,  the  manners,  (section 
128,  rule  3)  and  the  morals  of  dogkind  are  to  a great  extent  subordinated 
to  those  of  his  ancestral  master,  man  (section  128,  rule  2) 

13.  (Simple ; declarative)  The  cat,  an  animal  of  franker  appetites, 
preserves  his  independence.  (Section  128,  rule  2) 

14.  (Simple;  declarative)  My  dog  is  a little,  very  alert,  well-bred, 
intelligent  Skye.  (Section  128,  rule  3,  Note  i) 

15.  (Simple ; declarative)  Miss  Willoughby  is  a slight,  though  very 
energetic,  woman.  (Section  128,  rule  5) 

16.  (Complex;  declarative)  Aunt  Jane,  old  and  crippled  as  she 
was,  took  an  active  part  in  our  indoor  amusements.  (Section  128, 
rule  6) 

17.  (Compound ; declarative)  His  old  friends  were  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, but  it  seemed  hardly  decent  to  desert  the  new.  (Section  128, 
rule  7) 

18.  (Complex;  interrogative)  What,  do  you  suppose,  (section  128, 
rule  5)  she  asked  me  then,  my  dear?  (Section  128,  rule  i) 

19.  (Compound;  declarative)  Irving  was  born  in  1783;  Longfellow, 
in  1807;  and  Holmes,  in  1809.  (Section  128,  rule  9) 

20.  (Simple ; declarative)  Marjorie  had  bright,  mischievous,  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes  and  wavy  light-brown  hair.  (Section  128,  rule  3,  Note  i) 

21.  (Complex;  declarative)  Their  father,  by  the  way,  (section  128, 
rule  5)  when  he  learned  of  their  curious  predicament,  (section  128, 
rule  6)  merely  laughed  and  said,  (section  128,  rule  8)  "Well,  (sec- 
tion 128,  rules  I and  ii)  boys,  (section  128,  rule  i)  you  will  have  to 
get  out  of  this  affair  the  best  way  you  can.” 

22.  (Simple ; declarative)  Ever  since,  I have  felt  ill  at  ease  in  that 
old  house.  (Section  128,  rule  12) 

23.  (Simple ; declarative)  David  Lowney,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  June  7,  1878.  (Section  128,  rule  10) 
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24.  (Compound-complex;  interrogative)  Is  that  man  who  accom- 
panied you  home  last  night  a friend,  or  is  he  merely  an  acquaintance  ? 
(Section  128,  rule  7) 

25.  (Complex;  declarative)  She  was  offended,  not  because  I had  ac- 
cepted the  position,  but  because  I did  not  ask  her  advice  beforehand. 
(Section  128,  rule  6) 

26.  (Complex;  declarative)  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  (section  128, 
rule  3,  Note  2)  survive  or  perish,  (section  128,  rule  4)  I give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote. 

27.  (Simple;  declarative)  The  cook  having  eloped  with  the  butler, 
we  were  compelled  to  prepare  our  own  breakfast.  (Section  128,  rule  4) 

28.  (Compound;  declarative)  His  voice  survived  in  its  full  power, 
and  he  took  pride  in  using  it.  (Section  128,  rule  7) 

29.  (Compound;  declarative)  Some  of  our  party  fished,  others 
rowed  on  the  lake,  and  others  tramped  over  the  hills.  (Section  128, 
rule  3) 

30.  (Simple ; declarative)  Why,  (section  128,  rule  ii)  this  is  not  my 
baggage,  porter  (section  128,  rule  i). 

31.  (Compound ; declarative)  I yelled,  I waved  my  arms,  (sec- 
tion 128,  rule  3)  I blew  a blast  on  the  conch  shell,  but  I could  not  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  sailors  (section  128,  rule  7). 

32.  (Complex ; declarative)  When  he  learned  that  I was  a graduate 
of  Harvard,  he  immediately  took  more  interest  in  me.  (Section  128, 
rule  4) 

33.  (Complex ; declarative)  Now,  (section  128,  rule  ii)  when  I am 
sad,  (section  128,  rule  4)  I like  nature  to  charm  me  out  of  my  sadness, 
like  David  before  Saul  (section  128,  rule  6). 

34.  (Complex ; declarative)  I was  so  lonely  that  I gladly  talked  with 
anyone,  wise  or  foolish,  drunk  or  sober.  (Section  128,  rule  3,  Note  2) 

35.  (Complex ; declarative)  Fortunately,  I had  not  worn  my  coral 
necklace,  which  grandmother  had  given  me  as  a graduation  present. 
(Section  128,  rule  4,  Note;  section  128,  rule  6) 

36.  (Complex;  declarative)  "Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?”  asked  my 
friend,  as  he  gave  my  mother  a knowing  wink.  (Section  128,  rule  6) 

37.  (Complex;  declarative)  The  guide,  believing  that  we  had  money 
to  spend  freely,  gave  our  party  every  attention.  (Section  128,  rule  6) 

38.  (Simple;  declarative)  Her  flower  garden,  not  to  mention  her 
large  family,  kept  her  constantly  employed  and  interested  in  life.  (Sec- 
tion 128,  rule  6) 
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39.  (Complex;  declarative)  Why  he  should  suspect  Venable,  who 
is  the  very  soul  of  honor,  (section  128,  rule  6)  of  doing  such  a thing, 
(section  128,  rule  12)  I cannot  understand. 

40.  (Compound ; declarative)  The  natives  regarded  him  with  awe, 
nor  would  they  allow  him  to  touch  the  sick  child.  (Section  128,  rule  7) 

41.  (Complex;  declarative)  From  her  position  at  the  window  she 
could  see  who  each  guest  was,  what  she  wore,  and  how  she  was  received 
by  the  hostess.  (Section  128,  rule  3) 

42.  (Complex ; interrogative)  Why  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  such 
a doubtful,  if  not  utterly  false,  statement  as  that  ? (Section  128,  rule  5) 

43.  (Simple ; declarative)  Lanham,  jealous  of  Warner’s  popularity, 
tried  to  secure  his  dismissal  from  the  team.  (Section  128,  rule  6) 

44.  (Compound;  declarative)  He  laughed,  he  ran,  he  leaped,  he  sang 
for  joy,  (Section  128,  rule  3) 

EXERCISE  I (Page  223) 

The  sentences  in  this  exercise  have  not  been  here  reprinted,  but 
the  grammatical  classification  and  references  to  the  rules  of  punc- 
tuation that  apply  have  been  given  after  each  sentence  number. 

1.  Compound;  declarative.  Section  129,  rule  i. 

2.  Complex;  declarative.  Section  128,  rule  12;  section  129,  rule  2. 

3.  Compound;  declarative.  Section  129,  rule  i.  Note  2 ; section  128, 
rule  3. 

4.  Compound;  declarative.  Section  129,  rule  i.  Note  2;  section  128, 
rule  6. 

5.  Simple ; declarative.  Section  129,  rule  3 ; section  128,  rule  3. 

6.  Compound;  declarative.  Section  129,  rule  i,  Note  i. 

EXERCISE  II  (Pages  223-224) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words  in 
parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Compound-complex;  declarative)  When  literature  holds  before 
us  the  vision  of  the  ideal,  (section  128,  rule  4)  it  points  us  to  the  future  ; 
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(section  129,  rule  i)  when  it  gives  us  a more  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  (section  128,  rule  4)  it 
points  us  to  the  present ; (section  129,  rule  i)  when  it  restores  to  us  the 
men  and  events  long  since  vanished,  (section  128,  rule  4)  it  points  us  to 
the  past. 

2.  (Compound-complex ; interrogative)  You  have  a pair  of  eyes;. how 
can  you  fail  to  observe  what  is  going  on  about  you  ? (Section  129,  rule  i) 

3.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  Examinations  are  formidable, 
(section  128,  rule  12)  even  to  the  best  prepared ; (section  129,  rule  i. 
Note  2)  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man  can 
answer. 

4.  (Compound ; declarative)  These  hardy  ancestors  of  ours  were 
not  simply  fighters  and  freebooters  ; they  were  men  like  ourselves  ; their 
emotions  awaken  instant  response  in  our  souls.  (Section  129,  rule  i) 

5.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  That  such  doctors  should  dif- 
fer will  excite  no  great  surprise ; (section  129,  rule  i.  Note  2)  but  one 
point  in  which  they  seem  to  agree  fills  me,  I confess,  (section  128,  rule  5) 
with  wonder. 

6.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  Fiction  is  to  the  grown  man 
what  play  is  to  the  child  ; (section  129,  rule  i)  it  is  there  that  he  changes 
the  atmosphere  and  tenor  of  his  life  ; (section  129,  rule  i)  and  when  the 
game  so  chimes  with  his  fancy  that  he  can  join  in  it  with  all  his  heart, 
when  it  pleases  him  with  every  turn,  (section  128,  rule  3)  when  he  loves 
to  recall  it  and  dwells  upon  its  recollection  with  entire  delight,  (sec- 
tion 128,  rule  4)  fiction  is  called  romance. 

7.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  Pitiful  is  the  case  of  the 
blind,  (section  128,  rule  6)  who  cannot  read  the  face ; (section  129, 
rule  i)  pitiful  that  of  the  deaf,  (section  128,  rule  6)  who  cannot  follow 
the  changes  of  the  voice. 

8.  (Compound-complex;  declarative)  Forbes  had  previously  told  me 
that  the  old  house  was  said  to  be  haunted ; moreover,  I had  for  several 
days  felt  that  I was  not  the  only  occupant.  (Section  129,  rule  i,  Note  i) 

9.  (Compound ; declarative)  Talk  costs  nothing  in  money ; it  is  all 
profit ; it  completes  our  education ; it  founds  and  fosters  friendships ; 
and  it  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  age  and  in  almost  any  state  of  health. 
(Section  129,  rule  i) 

10.  (Complex ; declarative)  Three  of  the  greatest  periods  of  Eng- 
lish literature  coincide,  as  Professor  Palmer  observes,  (section  128, 
rule  6)  with  the  reigns  of  the  three  English  queens,  namely,  (section 
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129,  rule  3)  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Victoria.  (Section  128, 
rule  3) 

11.  (Compound;  declarative)  With  George  Eliot  law  is  Hke  fate;  it 
overwhelms  personal  freedom  and  inclination.  (Section  129,  rule  i) 

12.  (Compound ; declarative)  The  water  of  Lethe  has  one  excellent 
quality,  for  a single  draft  of  it  makes  people  forget  every  care  and  sor- 
row. (Section  128,  rule  7) 


EXERCISE  I (Page  226) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words 
in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Simple  ; declarative)  Two  qualities  stand  out  supreme  in  Hugo’s 
masterpiece,  (section  128,  rule  2)  "Les  Miserables”:  (section  130, 
rule  2)  flaming  indignation  and  tender  sympathy. 

2.  (Complex ; declarative)  In  his  note  to  Lincoln  written  after  the 
Gettysburg  address,  (section  128,  rule  4)  Edward  Everett  said,  (section 
128,  rule  8)  "I  should  be  glad  if  I could  flatter  myself  that  I came  as 
near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes.” 

3.  (Compound-complex;  declarative)  Wherever  a man  is  he  will 
find  something  to  please  and  pacify  him:  (section  130,  rule  2)  in  the 
town,  (section  128,  rule  4)  he  will  meet  pleasant  faces  of  men  and 
women;  (section  129,  rule  i.  Note  2)  and  for  the  country,  (section  128, 
rule  4)  there  is  no  country  without  some  amenity. 

4.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  (section  130,  rule  2)  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; (sec- 
tion 129,  rule  2)  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  (section  129,  rule  2)  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, (section  128,  rule  3)  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

5.  (Complex;  declarative)  The  English  language  is  composed  of 
two  elements:  (section  130,  rule  2)  the  Saxon,  (section  128,  rule  6) 
which  includes  the  Danish,  Swedish,  (section  128,  rule  3)  and  other 
related  languages;  (section  129,  rule  2)  and  the  classical,  (section  128, 
rule  6)  which  includes  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 
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6.  (Complex;  declarative)  Cambridge  was  the  home  of  three  noted 
literary  men;  (section  130,  rule  2)  Holmes,  (section  128,  rule  6)  who  is 
known  as  "The  Autocrat”;  (section  129,  rule  2)  Lowell,  (section  128, 
rule  6)  whose  quaint  Yankee  humor  sparkles  in  "The  Biglow  Papers” ; 
(section  129,  rule  2)  and  Longfellow,  (section  128,  rule  6)  who  is  greatly 
loved  by  young  readers  as  the  author  of  "Evangeline.” 

7.  (Compound;  declarative)  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a versatile  man: 
(section  130,  rule  2)  he  was  a printer,  an  inventor,  a writer,  a states- 
man, (section  128,  rule  3)  and  a public  benefactor. 


EXERCISE  (Page  230) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words 
in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Complex  ; interrogative)  And  what  is  love  but  a rose  that  fades  ? 
(Section  132,  rule  i) 

2.  (Compound  ; interrogative  and  imperative)  "Brave  Admiral,  (sec- 

tion 128,  rule  i)  speak ; (section  129,  rule  i)  what  shall  I say?” 

(Section  132,  rule  i) 

(Complex;  imperative)  "Why,  (section  128,  rule  ii)  say,  (section 

128,  rule  8)  'Sail  on,  (section  128,  rule  7,  Note  4)  sail  on  and  on.’” 

3.  (Complex;  imperative)  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  (section  128,  rule  i) 

be  with  us  yet,  (section  128,  rule  6) 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget!  (Section  133,  rule  i) 

4.  (Simple;  interrogative)  Wild  little  bird,  (section  128,  rule  i)  who 

chose  thee  for  a sign 

To  put  upon  the  cover  of  this  book?  (Section  132,  rule  i) 

5.  (Simple;  exclamatory)  Alas,  (section  128,  rule  ii)  why  must  you 
leave  us  alone!  (Section  133,  rule  i) 

6.  (Simple;  exclamatory.  Simple;  interrogative)  Oho,  (section  128, 
rule  ii)  listen  to  that!  (section  133,  rule  i)  What  did  I tell  you? 
(section  132,  rule  i)  Optional  version;  0 ho!  (section  133,  rule  2) 
listen  to  that.  What  did  I tell  you  ? 

7.  (Simple;  exclamatory)  What  pearls  of  wisdom,  (section  128, 
rule  i)  0 gigantic  intellect!  (section  133,  rule  i)  Optional  version: 
What  pearls  of  wisdom  I O gigantic  intellect ! (Section  133,  rule  i) 
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8.  (Simple ; declarative  or  exclamatory)  Wonderful ! Wonderful ! 
I never  dreamed  of  such  grandeur.  (Section  133,  rule  i) 

9.  (Simple ; interrogative)  What  was  the  fate  of  Julius  Caesar  ? of 
Hannibal?  of  Napoleon?  (Section  132,  rule  i,  Note  3) 

10.  (Compound;  exclamatory)  How  good  is  man’s  life,  (section  128, 
rule  2)  the  mere  living!  (section  133,  rule  i)  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy!  (Section 
133,  rule  i) 


EXERCISE  I (Pages  232-233) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words 
in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Simple;  declarative)  Statues,  paintings,  churches,  (section  128, 
rule  3)  poems  are  but  shadows  of  himself — (section  134,  rule  3,  Note  2) 
shadows  in  marble,  colors,  stone,  words  (section  128,  rule  3). 

2.  (Complex ; declarative)  I awoke  from  a horrible  dream  and 
found  that  I was  grasping — (section  134,  rule  4)  the  bedpost. 

3.  (Complex;  declarative)  At  last — I think  it  was  the  third  night 
— (section  134,  rule  2)  our  party  decided  that  the  Wareham  ghost  was 
nothing  but  a myth. 

4.  (Simple ; declarative)  Silver  had  two  guns  slung  about  him — 
one  before  and  one  behind — (section  134,  rule  2)  besides  the  great  cut- 
lass at  his  waist  and  a pistol  in  each  pocket  of  his  square-tailed  coat. 

5.  (Compound ; declarative  and  exclamatory)  Mrs.  Paige,  (sec- 
tion 128,  rule  i)  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  my  friend,  (sec- 
tion 128,  rule  2)  Mr.  — (section  134,  rule  i)  oh,  (section  128,  rule  ii) 
why  can  I never  remember  your  name!  (Section  133,  rule  i) 

6.  (Simple ; declarative)  The  log  house  was  made  of  unsquared 
trunks  of  pine — (section  134,  rule  3,  Note  i)  roof,  walls,  (section  128, 
rule  3)  and  floor. 

7.  (Simple ; declarative)  A Scotch  collie,  a large  black  cat,  a rac- 
coon, (section  128,  rule  3)  and  a garrulous  parrot — (section  134,  rule  3) 
these  were  the  members  of  Ward’s  queer  household. 

8.  (Complex;  declarative)  After  an  ominous  pause,  (section  128, 
rule  4)  the  timid  young  man  said  to  the  girl  beside  him,  (section  128, 
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rule  8)  "I  am  going  to  propose — that  we  go  down  town — and  get  some 
ice  cream — the  next  time  I come”  (section  134,  rule  4). 

9.  (Complex;  declarative)  That  was  a most  wonderful  experience 
— (section  134,  rule  3,  Note  2)  an  experience  I can  never  forget, 

10.  (Compound-complex;  imperative)  When  you  meet  her — let  me 
caution  you  beforehand — (section  134,  rule  2)  do  not  tell  her  anything 
about  my  college  record. 

11.  (Simple ; declarative)  The  poem  begins  with  a funeral  and  ends 
with  a marriage — (section  134,  rule  3,  Note  i)  a sort  of  "Divine 
Comedy,”  (section  128,  rule  6)  cheerful  at  the  close. 

12.  (Compound-complex ; declarative)  Love,  growth,  honor,  sym- 
pathy, idealism,  faith,  fortitude,  truth,  tolerance,  (section  128,  rule  3) 
cooperation — (section  134,  rule  3)  these  are  the  fundamentals  ; (section 
129,  rule  I,  Note  2)  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  masters  put  the  stress. 


EXERCISE  (Pages  234-235) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words 
in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Complex;  declarative)  I brought  my  old  friend  home  with  me 
to  spend  the  night  (never  suspecting  that  he  would  remain  my  guest  for 
a whole  month).  (Section  135,  rule  i) 

2.  (Complex ; declarative)  My  acquaintance  began  with  her  [Mrs. 
Eastman]  (section  136)  when  I was  in  the  hospital. 

3.  (Compound-complex;  declarative)  The  genial  old  fellow  (we 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  a private  detective)  (section  135,  rule  i) 
was  a great  favorite  with  all  the  hotel  guests. 

4.  (Complex ; declarative)  In  one  of  the  queerest  comers  of  the 
town  [Marblehead]  (section  136)  there  stands  a house  as  modest  as  the 
Ames  house  is  magnificent. 

5.  (Compound;  declarative)  My  friends,  (section  128,  rule  i) 
this  speech  of  mine  (I  may  as  well  admit  it  at  the  outset)  (section 
13s,  rule  i)  was  written  by  my  wife.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  (Sec- 
tion 136) 
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EXERCISE  I (Pages  237-238) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated.  The  words 
in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the  grammatical 
classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  rules  of 
punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Complex;  declarative)  "Genius,”  (section  128,  rule  8;  section 
137,  rule  i)said  Professor  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  (section  128,  rule  8) 
"is  nothing  else  than  the  power  of  seeing  wonders  in  common  things” 
(section  137,  rule  i). 

2.  (Simple;  declarative)  Have  you  read  "Good  Company,”  (sec- 
tion 128,  rule  2 ; section  137,  rule  4)  a poem  by  Karle  Wilson  Baker? 
(Section  132,  rule  i) 

3.  (Complex;  declarative)  On  rising,  (section  128,  rule  4)  the  lec- 
turer held  up  a sheet  of  paper  and  said,  (section  128,  rule  8)  "You  see 
before  you  [referring  to  the  paper]  (section  136)  all  that  you  have  to 
fear  or  hope”  (section  137,  rule  i). 

4.  (Complex;  declarative)  "Come  to  Concord,”  (section  128,  rule  8; 
section  137,  rule  i)  wrote  Ellery  Channing  to  Hawthorne  once  upon  a 
time;  (section  129,  rule  2)  "Emerson  is  away,  (section  128,  rule  7)  and 
nobody  is  here  to  bore  you”  (section  137,  rule  i). 

5.  (Complex;  declarative,  as  a whole)  Bryant’s  biographer  says;  (sec- 
tion 130,  rule  i)  "The  aged  poet  wrote  to  a friend,  (section  128,  rule  8) 
'Is  there  a penny-post,  do  you  think,  (section  128,  rule  5)  in  the  world 
to  come?  (Section  132,  rule  i)  Do  people  there  write  for  autographs 
to  those  who  have  gained  a little  notoriety?  (Section  132,  rule  i)  Do 
women  there  send  letters  asking  for  money?”’  (Section  132,  rule  i; 
section  137,  rules  3 and  i) 

6.  (Complex;  declarative)  "Nonsense!”  (section  137,  rule  i;  sec- 
tion 133,  rule  2)  exclaimed  Uncle  John.  "I  don’t  believe  a word  of  it” 
(section  137,  rule  i). 

7.  (Complex;  declarative)  Having  observed  the  baby  hippopotamus, 
(section  128,  rule  4)  Nell  said,  (section  128,  rule  8)  "Isn’t  he  a dear!  ” 
(Section  133,  rule  i ; section  137,  rule  i) 

8.  (Complex;  declarative)  "We  presented  Miss  Blake  with  a framed 
copy  of  'The  Age  of  Innocence,”’  (section  128,  rule  8;  section  137, 
rules  4 and  i)  Mary  announced. 

9.  (Complex;  declarative)  "The  wisest  man  I ever  knew,”  (section 
128,  rule  8 ; section  137,  rule  i)  observed  the  cynic,  "chose  as  the  motto 
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of  his  happy  life  this  simple  statement:  (section  130,  rule  2)  'Igno- 
rance is  bliss’”  (section  137,  rules  3 and  i). 

10.  (Complex;  interrogative)  "When  she  met  you  at  the  door,” 
(section  128,  rule  8;  section  137,  rule  i)  asked  Barbara,  (section  128, 
rule  8)  "did  she  exclaim,  as  usual,  (section  128,  rule  5)  'Well,  (section 
128,  rule  ii)  of  all  things!  ’ ? ” (Section  133,  rule  i ; section  137,  rule  3 ; 
section  132,  rule  i;  section  137,  rule  i) 

EXERCISE  I (Page  241) 

The  following  sentences  are  correctly  punctuated  and  italicized. 
The  words  in  parentheses  preceding  each  sentence  designate  the 
grammatical  classification.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to 
the  rules  of  punctuation  that  apply. 

1.  (Complex;  declarative)  "Why,  (section  128,  rule  ii)  Mrs.  Ames, 
(section  128,  rule  i)  I read  the  Herald  (section  142,  rule  i)  every 
week,”  (section  128,  rule  8;  section  137,  rule  i)  said  my  aunt. 

2.  (Complex;  declarative)  My  escort  said  bon  jour,  (section  142, 
rule  4;  section  128,  rule  7)  whereas  he  meant  au  revoir  (section  142, 
rule  4). 

3.  (Simple ; declarative)  The  sinking  of  the  Titanic  (section  142, 
rule  6)  in  April,  1912,  (section  128,  rule  10)  was  a great  disaster. 

4.  (Complex;  declarative)  "How  many  persons  in  the  class  have 
read  Mrs.  Comer’s  (section  138,  rule  i)  story,  (section  128,  rule  2) 
'The  Preliminaries,’  (section  128,  rule  2;  section  137,  rules  4 and  3)  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly}^^  (section  142,  rule  i;  section  132,  rule  i;  sec- 
tion 137,  rule  i)  asked  our  instructor. 

5.  (Simple;  declarative)  P prefer  Henry  Esmond  to  Vanity  Fair. 
(Section  142,  rule  i) 

6.  (Complex;  declarative)  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok, 

(section  142,  rule  i ; section  128,  rule  6)  which  is  the  autobiography  of 
the  former  editor  of  the  Ladies’’  Home  Journal,  (section  142,  rule  i ; 
section  128,  rule  6)  is  a book  that  you  will  enjoy  reading,”  (section  128, 
rule  8;  section  137,  rule  i)  wrote  my  grandfather. 

7.  (Simple ; declarative)  Our  home  was  built  in  the  early  ’70’s. 
(Section  138,  rule  3,  Note,  and  rule  2) 

8.  (Simple ; declarative)  She  has  acquired  the  provoking  habit  of 
beginning  each  sentence  with  and  so  and  ending  it  with  you  know. 
(Section  142,  rule  5) 
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GENERAL  EXERCISE  I (Pages  246-246) 

The  following  passage  has  been  divided  correctly  into  sentences, 
and  all  necessary  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and  italics  have  been 
supplied : 

After  a sojourn  at  a deserted  mining  station  in  the  California  coast 
range, — the  story  of  which  is  told  in  "The  Silverado  Squatters,” — 
Stevenson,  with  his  wife  and  stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  returned  to  Scot- 
land. Chronic  lung  disease  had  now  settled  upon  him,  and  he  was  subject 
to  cough,  hemorrhage,  and  fever.  For  the  next  few  years,  he  spent  the 
summers  in  Scotland,  the  winters  in  Switzerland  or  southern  France,  and 
then  he  tried  to  live  in  England.  It  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Scotch  Highlands  (1881)  that  he  wrote  "The  Merry  Men” — a story  of 
the  terrors  of  the  sea — and  that  he  began  his  best-known  book,  "Treas- 
ure Island.”  The  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  this  story  are  told  in  the  next  section  of  this  Introduction. 
The  success  of  this  book  in  1883  was  but  the  prelude  to  other  successes. 
In  1886  came  "Kidnapped”  and  "The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.”  The  former,  which  Stevenson  regarded  as  his  best,  is  a 
story  of  adventure  in  the  Highlands  soon  after  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of 
1745.  Its  chief  character,  Alan  Breck  Stewart,  is  drawn  with  greater 
subtlety  and  truth  than  John  Silver  in  "Treasure  Island,”  the  earlier 
triumph  of  Stevenson’s  art.  So  close  is  " Kidnapped  ” to  the  soil  that  in 
the  long  flight  of  Alan  and  David  "the  wind  seems  to  turn  the  pages  of 
that  swift  record,  and  the  smell  of  the  heather  comes  with  it.”  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ” is  an  allegory  of  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  in  human  nature. 


GENERAL  EXERCISE  III  (Page  246) 

The  following  passage  has  been  properly  divided  into  paragraphs 
and  sentences,  and  all  necessary  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
italics  have  been  supplied : 

Novelists,  it  seems,  are  no  heroes  to  their  barbers.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  barber  recently  confided  to  Mr.  F.  Hadland  Davis  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  novelist  is  a sadly  overrated  man.  The  barber’s  comments, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Bookman,  were  these: 
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"He  is  such  a quiet  little  man  you’d  never  know  it  was  Thomas 
Hardy.  He  wears  an  old  overcoat  and  carries  a baggy  umbrella.  He 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  London  as  it  was  years  ago,  when  cockfighting 
was  all  the  rage.  I’ve  never  read  any  of  his  books,  nor  do  I care  to 
read  them. 

"Americans  seem  to  think  a lot  of  him.  One  of  them  came  in  here 
the  other  day.  'Have  you  seen  Thomas  Hardy?’  he  asked  me. 

"'Oh,  yes,’  I said.  'He  sat  in  the  chair  you’re  sitting  in.’ 

"'In  this  chair?’  shouted  the  American,  much  excited. 

"'Yes,’  I replied.  'I  cut  Mr.  Hardy’s  hair.’ 

• "'Did  you  keep  the  hair  you  cut  off?’  asked  my  customer,  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"'No,’  said  I,  'I  didn’t.’ 

"'Well,  that’s  a pity,’  replied  the  Yankee,  'because  if  you  had,  I’d 
have  bought  it.’” — Youth’s  Companion 


CHAPTER  XI 


SPECIAL  CAUTIONS  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  SENTENCE 
. STRUCTURE 


Aims 


1.  To  help  the  student  to  discover  and  overcome  his  errors  in 

grammar. 

2.  To  help  him  to  detect  and  overcome  his  faults  in  sentence  structure. 


Activities 

1.  Correcting  grammatical  errors  in  exercises. 

2.  Detecting  and  correcting  grammatical  errors  in  speech  and  in 

writing. 

3.  Various  activities  of  a permanent  "Better-English  Club.” 

4.  Correcting  faulty  sentences  in  exercises. 

5.  Writing  many  original  sentences  to  illustrate  correct  grammatical 

usage  and  correct  sentence  structure. 

6.  Learning  correct  idioms  through  much  oral  and  written  practice. 

7.  Criticizing  the  grammar  and  sentence  structure  found  in  books 

read. 

8.  Criticizing  and  correcting  faulty  grammar  and  sentence  structure 

found  in  newspapers,  the  school  paper,  etc. 


This  chapter,  coming  as  it  does  immediately  after  the  study  of 
the  chief  rules  of  grammar  and  the  principles  of  rhetoric  as  they 
apply  to  sentence  structure  and  after  the  intensive  study  of  punc- 
tuation, emphasizes  the  correction  of  those  specific  faults  in  gram- 
mar and  sentence  structure  that  are  more  or  less  common  among 
high-school  students.  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XI  should  be 
mastered  by  the  student.  They  present,  supplemented  by  Chap- 
ter XXI  ("A  Review  of  Grammar”),  all  the  essential  working- 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  that  a student  will  require  in 
order  to  write  sentences  that  are  correct,  accurate,  clear,  and 
effective. 
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Many  sections  and  exercises  in  these  chapters  should,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  class,  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  Deeply  rooted  bad  habits  in  speech  and  writing 
cannot,  as  a rule,  be  extirpated,  and  good  habits  established  in 
their  stead,  except  by  strenuous  and  oft-repeated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

Students  can  do  much  effective  work  by  considering  the  class  a 
" Better-English  Club  ” and  by  cooperating  in  the  spirit  of  common 
helpfulness  in  overcoming  faults  to  which  members  of  the  class  are 
addicted.  Let  each  student  hand  in  from  day  to  day,  on  a slip  of 
paper,  a list  of  errors  that  he  has  detected  in  the  use  of  English  by 
his  classmates.  No  names  ne,ed  be  mentioned.  Once  a week  a com- 
mittee of  three  students  may  be  called  on  to  present  these  lists 
to  the  class  for  discussion  and  correction.  A new  committee  should 
be  chosen  each  week. 

Free  use  of  the  blackboard  in  all  work  in  grammar  and  sentence 
structure  will  be  of  great  aid  to  the  members  of  the  class  in  visual- 
izing correct  forms  and  illustrations.  For  every  incorrect  form  or 
expression  placed  on  the  blackboard  have  the  correct  form  or  ex- 
pression written  also. 


EXERCISE  I (Page  252) 

The  following  is  a correct  version  of  this  exercise : 

1.  Neither  his  son  nor  his  wife  knows  where  he  is. 

2.  There  were  twelve  people  injured  in  the  wreck. 

3.  Everybody  in  the  crowd  was  ready  for  his  breakfast. 

4.  A number  of  books  are  missing  from  the  library. 

5.  Our  class  elects  officers  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

6.  Mumps  is  sometimes  a dangerous  disease. 

7.  Weren’t  you  proud  of  our  team  yesterday  ? 

8.  He  is  a man  who  doesn’t  take  any  interest  in  politics. 

9.  Has  either  of  you  solved  the  last  problem  ? 

10.  Each  of  them  has  been  absent  twice. 
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EXERCISE  II  (Page  253) 

In  the  following  sentences  the  proper  person-and-number  form 
of  the  verb  has  been  supplied : 

1.  The  mob  was  dispersed  with  tear  bombs. 

2.  Relaxation,  in  addition  to  good  food,  has  improved  her  health. 

3.  Mother  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  women  who  are  con- 
tinually sharing  other  people’s  troubles. 

4.  A part  of  his  crop  was  destroyed  by  rain. 

5.  One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  village  is  being  repaired. 

6.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  company’s  decision  was  that  no 
indemnity  would  be  paid. 

7.  There  was  only  a small  congregation  at  church  Sunday. 

8.  Were  you  present  at  the  class  reunion  ? 

9.  The  molasses  is  too  thick  to  run  freely. 

10.  Either  you  or  he  has  been  deceived. 


EXERCISE  (Pages  258-259) 

In  the  following  sentences  all  errors  in  the  person,  number, 
gender,  case,  and  reference  of  nouns  and  pronouns  have  been  cor- 
rected. Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  sections  in  the  text. 

1.  The  contractor  employed  whoever  wanted  to  work. 

2.  She  is  younger  than  I [am]. 

3.  I discovered  the  forgetful  person  who  mislaid  my  book  to  be  me. 
{Person,  as  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  he,  is  in  the  objective  case,  and 
me,  its  complement,  must  likewise  be  in  the  objective  case.)  (Section 
147,  rule  5) 

4.  Do  you  object  to  my  attending  the  dance?  (Section  147,  rule  9) 

5.  The  discovery  of  America  occurred  in  1492.  (Section  147,  rule  8) 

6.  To  her  nieces,  Alta  and  me.  Aunt  Jane  gave  her  rings. 

7.  Everyone  awaited  his  turn  at  the  cashier’s  window. 

8.  Whom,  may  I ask,  do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

9.  That  is  he  standing  in  the  doorway.  (Section  147,  rule  2) 

10.  The  fact  that  I was  tardy  yesterday  embarrassed  me  greatly. 
(Section  150,  rule  i) 

11.  I am  tired  of  reading  modern  plays.  (Section  150,  rule  4) 
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12.  Mother  said  to  sister,  "You  are  going  to  be  late.” 

Mother  said  to  sister,  "I  am  going  to  be  late.”  (Section  150) 

13.  The  authorities  have  too  many  rules  in  college  restraining  fresh- 
men. (Section  150,  rule  3) 

14.  The  missionary  who  we  thought  had  died  came  to  visit  us. 

15.  In  the  book  which  I read  there  was  a story  written  by  Jack 
London. 

16.  We  went  berrying  and  picked  nine  quarts  of  berries.  (Section 
150,  rule  2) 

17.  During  her  illness  the  doctor  allowed  none  but  him  to  see  her. 
(Section  147,  rule  4) 

18.  Many  people  make  a great  mistake  in  living  for  the  future  only. 
(Section  150,  rule  i) 

19.  Father  advised  me  to  go  to  school,  but  I disregarded  his  advice. 
(Section  150,  rule  2) 

20.  This  is  one  of  the  warmest  days  we  have  had  this  summer,  if  it  is 
not  the  warmest  day.  (Section  148) 

21.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  who  have  ever 
lived.  (Section  146,  rule  6) 

22.  Each  of  us  took  his  place  in  the  line.  (Section  146,  rule  7) 

23.  Do  you  approve  of  Julia’s  receiving  company  at  her  age  ? (Sec- 
tion 147,  rule  9) 

24.  Each  of  the  children  resembles  his  (her)  mother.  (Section  146, 
rule  7) 

25.  Hatching  chickens  by  artificial  incubation  is  very  satisfactory,  for 
incubators  are  simple  and  inexpensive  in  operation.  (Section  150, 
rule  2) 

EXERCISE  I (Page  262) 

In  the  following  sentences  all  errors  in  the  use  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  have  been  corrected : 

1.  Frank  is  the  tallest  of  all  my  brothers.  (Section  151,  rule  3) 

2.  Of  the  two  hats  I bought  the  less  expensive.  (Section  151,  rule  i) 

3.  She  writes  more  rapidly  than  her  sister,  but  not  so  accurately. 
(Section  151,  rule  4) 

4.  Texas  is  larger  than  any  other  state  in  the  United  States.  (Sec- 
tion 151,  rule  2) 

5.  Today  is  somewhat  cooler  than  yesterday  was.  (Section  152, 
rule  3) 
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6.  Do  you  hear  from  Grace  very  often?  (Section  152,  rule  3) 

7.  I predict  that  you  will  fail  absolutely.  (Section  151,  rule  5) 

8.  Morley’s  second  novel  is  as  good  as  his  first,  if  not  better.  (Sec- 
tion 151,  rule  4) 

9.  Please  try  to  write  more  legibly.  (Section  152,  rule  3) 

10.  I have  always  disliked  flatterers  and  that  kind  of  people.  (Sec- 
tion 153) 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  262) 

The  ten  verbs  given  in  this  exercise  are  used  correctly  in  the 
following  sentences.  Note  that  after  each  a predicate  adjective 
is  used. 

1.  This  problem  seems  difficult. 

2.  Does  she  appear  happy  ? 

3.  The  hay  smells  sweet. 

4.  This  orange  tastes  sour, 

5.  The  music  on  the  radio  sounds  loud. 

6.  She  says  that  she  feels  ill. 

7.  I hope  that  the  trip  will  prove  beneficial. 

8.  He  grew  pale  at  hearing  the  story. 

9.  The  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn. 

10.  The  entire  audience  remained  silent. 

EXERCISE  III  (Page  263) 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  correct  use  of  adjectives  as 
objective  complements  and  the  correct  use  of  adverbs  of  manner 
after  the  seven  verbs  given  in  the  exercise : 

1.  The  nurse  wrapped  the  bandage  tight.  (Adjective) 

The  nurse  wrapped  the  bandage  deftly.  (Adverb) 

2.  They  raised  the  floor  higher.  (Adjective) 

They  raised  the  floor  safely.  (Adverb) 

3.  He  nailed  the  door  secure.  (Adjective) 

He  nailed  the  door  awkwardly.  (Adverb) 

4.  The  officer  shot  the  culprit  dead.  (Adjective) 

The  officer  shot  the  culprit  mercilessly.  (Adverb) 

5.  We  are  painting  our  house  white.  (Adjective) 

We  are  painting  our  house  slowly.  (Adverb) 
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6.  We  bound  his  hands  fast.  (Adjective) 

We  bound  his  hands  skillfully.  (Adverb) 

7.  Fill  the  glasses  full.  (Adjective) 

Fill  the  glasses  carefully.  (Adverb) 

EXERCISE  I (Page  265) 

The  proper  forms  of  lay  and  lie  have  been  used  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  She  has  lain  in  that  position  for  two  days. 

2.  Mother  laid  the  baby  on  the  bed,  and  there  she  was  lying  when  I 
reentered  the  room. 

3.  His  uncle  was  lying  in  the  room  where  he  had  lain  for  three 
years. 

4.  The  rain  has  laid  the  dust,  which  for  weeks  has  lain  (has  been 
lying)  on  trees  and  houses. 

5.  Tom  and  Jerry  were  laying  the  new  water  pipe  while  the  rest  of 
us  were  lying  in  the  shade. 

6.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

7.  When  we  had  laid  our  plans  before  him,  we  left. 

8.  Covers  had  been  laid  for  thirty  guests. 

9.  Where  have  you  laid  my  book  ? 

10.  All  night  my  book  had  lain  on  the  front  step,  where  I had  laid  it 
when  I went  to  play  ball. 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  266) 

The  proper  forms  of  set  and  sit  have  been  used  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1.  Last  week  father  set  the  old  blue  hen  on  fifteen  eggs  out  in  the 
woodshed,  and  there  she  has  been  sitting  ever  since. 

2.  I have  sat  still  so  long  that  I need  exercise. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  a spacious  lawn  was  set  a large  white  house. 

4.  The  house  sat  back  from  the  road. 

5.  As  soon  as  we  had  set  the  house  in  order,  we  sat  down  to  rest. 

6.  I enjoy  sitting  down  again  after  setting  out  plants  all  the  afternoon. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  this  coat  sits  well  ? 

8.  Often  I have  sat  for  hours  listening  to  Uncle  Caleb’s  stories. 
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EXERCISE  III  (Page  266) 

The  proper  forms  of  raise  and  rise  have  been  used  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

1.  When  I had  risen,  I raised  the  shades  of  both  windows. 

2.  We  shall  raise  the  flag  when  the  sun  rises. 

3.  When  we  rose,  we  discovered  that  the  river  was  rising. 

4.  In  spite  of  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  prices  continue  to  rise. 

5.  The  fermentation  of  the  yeast  raised  the  sponge. 

6.  The  dough  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  pan. 

7.  The  man  across  the  aisle  rose,  raised  his  hat,  and  offered  to  raise 
the  window  for  me. 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  wheat  will  rise  after  such  a beating  rain 
as  this? 


EXERCISE  I (Page  270) 

In  the  following  sentences  shall  and  will  have  been  properly 
used : 

1.  They  shall  not  impose  on  my  generosity  any  longer.  (Section  156, 
rule  2) 

2.  Shall  I tell  the  doctor  that  you  are  waiting?  (Section  156, 
rule  3,  part  i) 

3.  Will  you  inform  the  postman  of  my  change  of  address  ? (Section 
156,  rule  3,  part  2) 

4.  I shall  drown ; no  one  will  rescue  me.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

I will  drown ; no  one  shall  rescue  me.  (Section  156,  rule  2) 

5.  Miss  Ames,  you  will  give  the  patient  one  capsule  every  hour. 
(Section  156,  rule  i,  Note) 

6.  Before  you  die  you  shall  see  that  I am  right.  (Section  156,  rule  2, 
Note) 

7.  Will  I protect  you?  Why,  certainly.  (Section  156,  rule  3,  part  i) 

8.  You  shall  not  punish  an  innocent  man.  (Section  156,  rule  2) 

9.  Shall  I see  you  again  before  you  sail  ? (Section  1 56,  rule  3,  part  i) 

10.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again?  (Section  156,  rule  3,  part  i) 

11.  Our  friends  will  be  surprised  to  hear  the  news.  (Section  156, 
rule  i) 

12.  Generations  as  yet  unborn  shall  cherish  the  spot  where  we  are 
now  standing.  (Section  156,  rule  2,  Note) 
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13.  We  shall  never  have  a truer  friend  than  Cranston.  (Section  156, 
rule  i) 

14.  You  will  now  prepare  to  hand  in  your  papers.  (Section  156, 
rule  I,  Note) 

15.  I shall  not  attempt  to  excuse  myself.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

16.  Julia  and  I shall  enter  college  in  September.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

17.  Shall  you  and  your  sister  return  to  school  this  autumn  ? (Section 
156,  rule  3,  part  2) 

18.  Will  she  forgive  me  for  my  stupidity?  (Section  156,  rule  3, 
part  2) 

19.  If  you  will  lend  me  your  dictionary  (section  156,  rule  i),  I will 
return  it  early  in  the  morning.  (Section  156,  rule  2) 

20.  My  mother  says  that  we  shall  be  tardy  (section  156,  rule  4),  but 
I think  that  our  teacher  will  excuse  us  if  you  will  use  your  winning  smile 
when  you  explain  why  we  are  late.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

EXERCISE  II  (Page  271) 

In  the  following  sentences  should  and  would  have  been  used 
correctly : 

1.  I should  ask  for  more  time  if  I were  you.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

2.  Should  I tell  him  the  whole  wretched  story?  (Section  156,  rule  7) 

3.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  would  believe  me?  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

4.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?  (Section  156, 
rule  3,  part  2) 

5.  If  I had  the  book,  you  should  have  it.  (Section  156,  rule  2) 

6.  Should  you  be  disappointed  if  I were  not  to  come?  (Section  156, 
rule  3,  part  2) 

7.  Would  you  accept  a position  as  stenographer  in  our  firm?  (Sec- 
tion 156,  rule  3,  part  2) 

8.  They  would  willingly  help  us  if  they  could.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

9.  They  should  be  thankful  for  their  good  health.  (Section  156, 
rule  7) 

10.  Would  that  I had  never  taken  the  risk  ! (Section  156,  rule  5) 

11.  If  I should  tell  you  the  truth  (section  156,  rule  8),  would  you 
believe  me?  (Section  156,  rule  3,  part  2) 

12.  In  the  evening  we  would  sit  on  the  lawn  and  watch  the  fireflies. 
(Section  156,  rule  6) 
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13.  They  would  not  listen  to  our  warning.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

14.  He  promised  his  mother  that  he  would  not  go  swimming.  (Sec- 
tion 156,  rule  4) 

15.  She  reminded  him  that  he  should  come  early.  (Section  156, 
rule  7) 

EXERCISE  I (Pages  273-274) 

In  the  following  sentences  all  errors  in  tense  and  mood  have 
been  corrected: 

1.  Grandfather  often  assured  me  that  youth  is  the  best  period  in  a 
person’s  life.  (Section  157,  rule  i) 

2.  I had  sunk  for  the  second  time  before  I was  rescued.  (Section 
157,  rule  6) 

3.  0 that  I were  at  home!  (Section  158,  rule  i) 

4.  On  graduation  day  I tried  to  recall  how  I had  spent  my  four  years 
in  college.  (Section  157,  rule  2) 

5.  I swam  two  miles  yesterday.  (Section  157,  rule  5) 

6.  If  he  were  not  my  guardian,  I might  ask  his  advice.  (Section  158, 
rule  2) 

7.  Roberts  was  our  best  track  athlete  last  year.  He  won  more  points 
than  all  the  other  men  on  the  team.  (Section  157,  rule  4) 

8.  Having  lost  his  fortune  in  an  investment  in  oil,  he  had  begun  life 
anew  at  the  age  of  fifty.  (Section  157,  rule  4) 

9.  I should  not  give  the  matter  another  thought  if  I were  you.  (Sec- 
tion 158,  rule  2) 

10.  Astronomers  long  ago  proved  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  our 
planetary  system.  (Section  157,  rule  i) 

EXERCISE  (Pages  276-277) 

In  the  following  sentences  all  errors  in  the  reference  of  parti- 
ciples, verbal  nouns,  and  infinitives  have  been  corrected : 

1.  He  has  a large  irrigation  plant,  which  assures  him  of  a good  crop 
every  year. 

2.  The  motor  cycle,  turning  the  corner  suddenly,  threw  him  down. 

3.  To  obtain  good  seats,  you  should  make  reservations  early. 

4.  Having  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  was  given  his  former  posi- 
tion by  the  firm. 
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When  he  had  recovered  from  his  illness,  the  firm  gave  him  his 
former  position. 

5.  His  blindness  was  caused  by  a wound  that  he  received  during 
the  war. 

6.  Having  been  examined  and  given  a prescription,  I paid  the  physi- 
cian and  left. 

7.  As  Forbes  entered,  he  met  a man  coming  out  of  the  door. 

As  Forbes  came  out  of  the  door,  he  met  a man  who  was  entering. 

8.  To  be  sure  that  the  dress  will  fit,  you  should  use  a chart  and  form. 

9.  Coming  unexpectedly  as  it  did,  her  election  was  a surprise  to  her. 

10.  Being  a guest,  he  surprised  us  by  his  rudeness. 

11.  Upon  entering  the  hall,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

12.  To  play  on  the  football  team,  you  must  have  a good  scholastic 
record. 

13.  Having  met  me  once  before,  she  easily  recognized  me. 

14.  When  he  approached  and  extended  his  hand,  she  took  it. 

15.  In  studying  for  his  examination  he  strained  his  eyes. 


Supplementary  Assignment 

Require  each  member  of  the  class  to  find  in  his  reading  at  least 
ten  examples  of  correct  reference  for  each  of  the  three  verbal  forms 
and  to  hand  in  the  thirty  or  more  sentences  as  a written  exercise. 
Have  him  underscore,  classify,  and  state  the  use  of  the  verbal 
phrase  in  each  sentence.  He  should  also  underscore  in  the  sen- 
tence the  word  to  which  the  participle,  verbal  noun,  or  infini- 
tive refers.  If  he  discovers  in  his  reading,  as  he  very  often  may  if 
he  reads  newspapers  and  magazines,  sentences  containing  faulty 
reference  of  a verbal  form,  let  him  copy  the  original  sentence  and 
write  immediately  after  it  a corrected  version. 

EXERCISE  (Pages  280-281) 

The  following  sentences  are  correct ; 

1.  We  loved  Aunt  Clara  better  than  we  loved  anybody  else. 

We  loved  Aunt  Clara  better  than  anybody  else  loved  her. 

2.  Traveling  is  so  expensive  nowadays  that  we  rarely  return  to  our 
old  home  in  New  England. 
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3.  The  room  was  swept,  and  the  rugs  were  placed  in  order. 

4.  Conroy  had  been  a bank  president  and  was  trusted  by  everybody. 

5.  He  has  acted  just  as  anyone  else  would  have  acted. 

He  has  acted  just  as  anyone  else  would  act. 

6.  I have  no  respect  for  such  a man,  nor  have  I any  confidence  in 
him. 

7.  We  applied  early  so  that  we  might  secure  desirable  seats. 

8.  While  waiting  for  the  train,  I read  a magazine. 

9.  I have  missed  mother  more  than  you  have  missed  her. 

I have  missed  mother  more  than  I have  missed  you. 

10.  We  have  always  had  high  standards  of  honesty,  and  always  shall 
have  such  standards. 

11.  He  knew  that,  in  his  condition,  he  could  not  live  very  long. 

12.  A doctor,  an  interne,  and  a nurse  stood  by  my  bed. 

13.  The  Morelands  are  such  refined  people  that  I enjoy  associating 
with  them. 

14.  While  I was  at  home  I looked  in  every  place  for  my  fountain  pen. 

15.  A new  constitution  has  been  drawn  up,  and  new  by-laws  have  been 
prepared. 

Sections  170  and  171  ("the  period  fault”  and  "the  comma 
fault”)  should  be  emphasized.  Review  sections  115  ; 120,  rule  2 ; 
131.  Review  also  sections  120,  rule  i;  128,  rule  7;  129,  rule  i. 
After  the  class  has  studied  these  sections  and  the  accompanying 
exercises,  the  teacher  should  grade  as  unsatisfactory  any  composi- 
tion that  contains  either  a "period  fault”  or  a "comma  fault.”  The 
correct  version  of  the  exercise  on  pages  284-285  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  should  be  discussed  in  detail  by  the  class. 

EXERCISE  (Pages  284-285) 

The  following  sentences  are  correct : 

1.  Our  guest,  who  had  been  a newspaper  correspondent  during  the 
World  War,  entertained  us  with  many  interesting  stories  of  adventure. 

2.  Since  art  museums  furnish  the  public  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
better  aesthetic  taste,  they  have  a great  cultural  value. 

3.  Never  having  been  dependent  on  himself  before  and  not  knowing 
how  to  study,  a freshman  has  much  to  learn. 
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4.  It  was  useless  to  argue  with  mother,  though  Tom  always  tried  to 
convince  her  that  he  was  right. 

5.  I am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  this  excellent  novel,  even  if  it  is 
not  a love  story. 

6.  By  winning  first  place  in  three  events  Blair  enabled  us  to  win  the 
meet. 

7.  When  I left,  I offered  to  pay  him  for  his  hospitality,  but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  a cent. 

8.  Since  I began  training  Toby  when  he  was  a small  kitten,  he  has 
such  excellent  table  manners  that  not  even  the  smell  of  fish  makes  him 
forget  to  be  polite. 

9.  As  night  approached  I became  uneasy,  because  father  had  prom- 
ised to  return  before  six  o’clock. 

10.  The  manager  of  our  ranch  telephoned  father  that  bandits  had 
crossed  the  border  and  raided  several  towns,  and  that  they  had  killed 
one  of  the  rangers. 

11.  If  I can  get  away  from  this  large  family  of  mine,  you  may  depend 
on  seeing  me  in  Colorado  this  summer  but  not  on  keeping  me  for  more 
than  a month. 

12.  I cannot  understand  the  luck  that  some  people  have.  Last  year 
our  cook  held  the  number  that  won  an  automobile,  and  now  her  uncle 
has  made  a fortune  in  oil. 

GENERAL  EXERCISE  (Pages  288-291) 

The  following  sentences  represent  a correct  version  of  this 
exercise : 

1.  Julia  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  Jane.  (Section  152,  rule  3) 

2.  This  kind  of  day  makes  everyone  feel  well.  (Section  153;  sec- 
tion 152,  rule  i) 

3.  When  they  were  of  high-school  age,  fate  brought  them  together  in 
the  same  town.  (Section  165,  rule  6) 

4.  While  returning  home,  I met  him  walking  very  slowly.  (Section 
165,  rule  5;  section  152,  rule  3) 

5.  Though  fatigued  by  his  long  walk,  he  insisted  on  accompanying 
me.  (Section  165,  rule  5) 

G.  I cannot  help  wondering  where  they  have  gone.  (Section  167) 

7.  The  great  event  of  the  game  was  Faber’s  touchdown.  (Section 
168) 
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8.  Trent,  though  a spectacular  player,  is  not  very  dependable.  (Sec- 
tion 172,  rule  i) 

9.  Since  all  my  friends  were  away  on  their  vacations,  I spent  a lonely 
summer.  (Section  170) 

10.  Though  heavy  rains  came  in  August,  they  were  too  late  to  benefit 
the  crops.  (Section  172,  rule  2) 

11.  We  agreed  that  we  would  write  regularly  and  that  we  would  meet 
the  next  year  as  freshmen  at  Brighton  College.  (Section  173) 

12.  What  sort  of  vacation  did  you  have  ? (Section  153,  Note  i) 

13.  Because  my  father  was  a harsh  man,  we  stood  in  awe  of  him. 
(Section  159) 

14.  Neither  of  the  men  has  been  seen  since  Friday.  (Section  146, 
rule  7) 

15.  Who  do  you  think  will  be  elected  ? (Section  147,  rule  i) 

16.  Mrs.  Ralston,  accompanied  by  her  two  nieces,  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Maine.  (Section  146,  rule  5) 

17.  She  would  not  consent  to  my  going  home  alone.  (Section  147, 
rule  9) 

18.  The  governor  of  our  state  has  been  impeached.  (Section  147, 
rule  8) 

19.  Each  of  us  has  had  his  picture  made.  (Section  146,  rule  7) 

20.  I slept  well  last  night,  though  usually  I am  not  so  fortunate. 
(Section  152,  rule  3 ; section  150,  rule  i) 

21.  In  her  hair  she  wore  a brooch  which  she  had  bought  in  Paris. 
(Section  121,  rule  i ; section  157,  rule  2) 

22.  She  is  one  of  those  oil  millionaires’  wives  who  have  far  more 
money  than  good  taste.  (Section  150,  rule  4,  Note) 

23.  We  returned  by  the  longer  of  the  two  routes.  (Section  131, 
rule  i) 

24.  They  had  better  manners  than  any  other  children  I ever  knew. 
(Section  151,  rule  2) 

25.  It  doesn’t  (section  146,  rule  8)  seem  that  I have  been  lying  (sec- 
tion 155)  in  bed  for  ten  hours. 

26.  I shall  be  eighteen  years  old  tomorrow.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

27.  We  should  have  liked  to  accompany  you.  (Section  157,  rule  3) 

28.  If  I were  in  your  place,  I would  not  answer  his  letter.  (Section 
158,  rule  2) 

29.  His  ambitions  are  so  high  that  they  will  not  be  realized.  (Section 
172,  rule  2) 
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30.  He  spoke  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said.  (Section  164) 

31.  She  has  not  apologized,  nor  does  she  intend  to  apologize.  (Sec- 
tion 165,  rule  i) 

32.  Passengers  should  not  enter  or  leave  the  car  while  it  is  moving. 
(Section  165,  rule  6) 

33.  In  order  to  see  the  country  at  our  leisure,  we  rented  a car  for 
three  weeks.  (Section  174) 

34.  He  is  a lecturer  who  is  well  worth  hearing  and  who  never  dis- 
appoints his  audiences.  (Section  173,  rule  3) 

35.  The  heavy  rain  that  fell  during  the  night  delayed  our  departure 
for  several  hours.  (Section  172,  rule  i) 

36.  Naturalization  is  the  process  by  which  a foreigner  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  intends  to  make  his  future  home. 
(Section  168) 

37.  Where  the  Brents  get  their  money  is  a mystery  to  me.  That  is 
the  third  car  they  have  bought  this  year,  and  they  take  a trip  every 
summer.  (Section  171) 

38.  Someone  told  me  that  you  are  going  away  to  school  this  fall  and 
that  you  are  going  to  study  pharmacy.  (Section  170) 

39.  The  reason  I am  interested  is  that  I thought  once  of  studying 
pharmacy  myself.  (Section  169) 

40.  We  have  been  admiring  the  shade  that  you  recently  bought  for 
the  lamp  on  the  table.  (Section  121,  rule  i) 

41.  Dr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  physicians  who  have  ever 
practiced  in  our  town.  (Section  146,  rule  6) 

42.  All  arrangements  have  been  made  and  the  date  has  been  set  for 
the  contest.  (Section  165,  rule  i) 

43.  Though  I am  not  superstitious  (section  172,  rule  4),  one  could 
hardly  live  with  grandmother  very  long  without  coming  to  believe  in  a 
few  superstitions  (section  150,  rule  2). 

44.  I always  try  to  prepare  my  lessons  properly.  (Section  162) 

45.  She  is  prettier  than  her  sister  but  not  so  amiable.  (Section  151, 
rule  4) 

46.  To  understand  her  character,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
her  environment  and  her  training.  (Section  161  ; section  165,  rule  2) 

47.  Upon  consulting  a chemist,  we  found  that  the  ore  contained  small 
particles  of  gold.  (Section  160) 

48.  Arson  is  the  act  of  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a house.  (Section 
168) 
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49.  She  cares  for  me  as  if  I were  her  own  child.  (Section  164;  sec- 
tion 158,  rule  2) 

50.  I wish  that  today  were  Sunday.  (Section  158,  rule  i) 

51.  I have  forgotten  who  she  said  would  lecture  tonight.  (Section 

147) 

52.  Our  class  began  studying  Latin  in  September.  (Section  157, 
rule  5) 

53.  Taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  sat  down  and  sang  to  him.  (Sec- 
tion 155;  section  157,  rule  5) 

54.  You  will  miss  us  when  we  are  gone.  (Section  156,  rule  i) 

55.  I will  allow  no  one  to  criticize  my  action ; I will  die  first.  (Sec- 
tion 156,  rule  2) 

56.  He  surely  was  a gentleman,  and  acted  very  courteously.  (Section 
152,  rule  3) 

57.  You  look  bad  since  your  illness.  (Section  152,  rule  i) 

58.  She  dances  much  more  gracefully  than  he  [does].  (Section  147) 

59.  This  is  one  of  the  best  plays  that  young  author  has  written,  if  it 
is  not  his  best  play.  (Section  151,  rule  4) 

60.  In  Aunt  Ellen’s  girlhood  girls  did  not  wear  such  sensible  clothes 
as  they  do  now.  (Section  150,  rule  3) 

61.  Mother  said  to  sister,  "The  doctor  said  that  you  must  get  more 
sleep.”  (Section  121,  rule  3) 

Mother  said  to  sister,  "The  doctor  said  that  I must  get  more 
sleep.”  (Section  121,  rule  3) 

62.  The  fact  that  his  investment  made  him  a fortune  surprised  all  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  (Section  150,  rule  i) 

63.  No  one  in  our  class  but  Tom  had  solved  all  his  problems.  (Sec- 
tion 146,  rule  7) 

64.  The  top  of  the  monument  was  struck  by  lightning.  (Section  147, 
rule  7) 

65.  It  was  I (section  147,  rule  2,  Note  2)  whom  (section  147,  rule  4) 
they  blamed  for  the  mistake. 

66.  He  said  to  him,  "Your  books  are  on  your  desk.” 

He  said  to  him,  "Your  books  are  on  my  desk.” 

He  said  to  him,  "My  books  are  on  my  desk.” 

He  said  to  him,  "My  books  are  on  your  desk.”  (Section  121, 
rule  3) 

67.  The  three  new  cases  of  pneumonia  that  have  been  reported  make 
forty-seven  in  all.  (Section  120,  rule  2;  section  170) 
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68.  Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  nurse  was  able  to  give  him  relief. 
(Section  146,  rule  2) 

69.  A person  is  known  by  the  way  he  spends  his  leisure.  (Section  146, 
rule  7) 

70.  The  clock  struck  ten.  We  had  passed  another  hour  in  anxious 
suspense.  (Section  171) 

71.  In  order  to  enjoy  good  health,  you  should  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
(Section  161) 

72.  The  audience  began  to  hiss  and  to  leave  the  theater.  (Section  173, 
rule  i) 

73.  There  was  but  one  fault  that  he  found  in  my  drawing.  (Section 
167) 

74.  We  live  such  a long  way  from  the  city  that  I waste  a great  deal  of 
time  in  commuting.  (Improper  omission  of  the  clause  of  result.) 

75.  Having  been  reared  in  the  country,  I am  often  oppressed  by  the 
city.  (Section  159) 

76.  Our  neighbors  intended  to  leave  for  their  vacation  yesterday. 
(Section  157,  rule  3) 

77.  Today  is  somewhat  cooler  than  yesterday  was.  (Section  152, 
rule  3) 

78.  She  is  more  popular  than  any  other  woman  in  town.  (Section 
151,  rule  2) 

79.  Farming  entails  great  risks,  for  farmers  never  know  when  a frost 
or  a drought  may  kill  their  crops.  (Section  150,  rule  2) 

80.  Unless  we  were  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gaston,  mother  did  not  ap- 
prove of  our  attending  the  dance.  (Section  120,  rule  2;  section  170; 
section  147,  rule  9) 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  CORRECT  USE  OF  WORDS 

Aims 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  requirements  of  good  use  in  the 

choice  of  words. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  recognize  and  to  avoid  violations  of  correct  diction 

in  his  speech  and  in  his  writing. 

Activities 

1.  Correcting  violations  of  good  use  in  exercises. 

2.  Discovering  and  correcting  violations  of  good  use  in  speech  and 

in  writing. 

3.  Correcting  errors  in  diction  heard  in  school  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Correcting  errors  in  diction  found  in  newspapers. 

5.  Class  discussions  of  the  use  and  the  limitations  of  slang. 

6.  Discriminating  between  the  correct  uses  of  associated  words. 

7.  Reading  and  discussing  what  Palmer  has  to  say  in  " Self-Cultivation 

in  English”  about  the  choice  of  words. 

Until  a student  is  led  to  realize  the  requirements  of  good  use  in 
the  choice  of  words  and  is  made  aware  of  his  many  violations  of 
these  requirements,  he  cannot  be  induced  to  strive  for  greater  cor- 
rectness in  his  use  of  words.  The  study  of  correct  usage  as  it 
applies  to  words  should  supplement  the  study  of  grammar  and 
sentence  structure. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  student  understand  clearly  just 
what  is  meant  by  diction,  good  use,  the  violations  of  good  use,  and 
the  proper  functions  of  archaic  and  technical  words.  The  class 
should  spend  two  or  more  periods  in  getting  a clear  understanding 
of  these  through  discussion  and  extensive  illustration. 

The  teacher  and  the  class  should  employ  both  oral  and  written 
illustrations  of  all  the  aspects  of  correct  usage.  For  every  incorrect 
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word  or  expression  discussed  the  student  should  be  required  to  give 
orally  the  correct  word  or  expression,  and  he  should  write  three  or 
more  sentences  illustrating  the  correct  usage  of  each.  In  this  way 
the  correct  word  or  expression  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  student’s 
mind.  At  least  one  group  of  illustrative  sentences  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard,  for  visualization  deepens  the  impression  made 
by  oral  discussion. 

"The  Better-English  Club”  can  do  some  very  effective  work 
throughout  the  study  of  words.  Each  student  will  find  an  incentive 
to  watch  his  speech  and  his  writing,  particularly  his  diction,  when 
he  realizes  that  his  classmates  are  his  friendly  critics  and  that  as 
a friendly  critic  he  has  his  duty  to  them  to  perform. 

Classes  that  have  been  using  the  list  of  common  errors  in  diction 
(pages  298-310)  for  reference  even  before  it  is  assigned  for  class 
study  will  derive  much  profit  from  systematic  assignments  and 
discussions. 


EXERCISE  I (Pages  310-312) 

The  following  sentences  represent  a correct  version  of  this 
exercise : 

1.  Every  one  of  the  spectators  held  his  breath  while  the  fearless 
aviator  performed  daring  feats  in  his  aeroplane. 

2.  Your  handwriting  is  almost  illegible,  but  your  spelling  is  your  most 
serious  defect  in  composition. 

3.  I will  not  budge  a step  unless  you  go  with  me. 

4.  She  was  very  much  chagrined  because  no  one  referred  to  what  had 
happened. 

5.  I suspected,  to  be  sure,  that  it  would  annoy  her. 

6.  Now,  Helen,  do  try  to  behave  as  your  sister  does. 

7.  The  reason  that  I became  angry  was  that  the  whole  crowd  main- 
tained that  I had  lied  about  telephoning  for  an  automobile. 

8.  When  they  blamed  me  for  it  all,  I certainly  became  vexed;  any- 
one would  have  been  vexed. 

9.  I think  it  was  very  unfair  of  them  not  to  accept  my  explanation, 
anyway. 
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10.  During  January  and  February  I almost  froze ; but  since  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  was  somewhat  warmer,  I was  fairly  comfortable. 

11.  On  account  of  the  storm,  they  conjectured  that  nobody  would 
appear,  but  several  finally  came. 

12.  When  the  officer  came  into  the  room,  he  suspected  that  some 
trouble  was  brewing. 

13.  She  was  a friend  of  ours  in  common,  and  it  seemed  that  she 
couldn’t  finish  telling  us  what  a dandy  her  friend  was,  especially  when 
he  was  dressed  in  his  stylish  clothes. 

14.  Of  course  we  pretended  to  be  enthusiastic  over  him,  but  we  could 
hardly  keep  from  laughing,  for  he  is  very  different  from  her  first  hus- 
band, who  committed  suicide. 

15.  Just  as  I reached  the  station,  I saw  father  get  off  the  sleeping-car. 

16.  I do  not  remember  whether  he  died  of  influenza  or  of  pneumonia. 

17.  She  never  has  fewer  than  five  social  engagements  a week. 

18.  People  of  that  kind  are  amusing. 

19.  They  are  entertaining  people  and  have  many  socially  influential 
friends,  but  they  will  never  get  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Rankin. 

20.  According  to  the  newspaper  account  of  his  latest  transaction  in 
oil,  I suspect  that  he  is  making  his  money  through  a misrepresentation 
of  the  facts. 

21.  Behind  the  stove  sat  an  odd-looking  person. 

22.  The  teacher  found  it  a rather  difficult  task  to  teach  Stubbs  any 
Spanish. 

23.  Myrtle  and  I attend  all  motion-picture  shows. 

24.  Just  between  you  and  me,  drawing  is  surely  an  easy  course.  You 
should  enroll  for  it  by  all  means. 

25.  I plan  to  have  a considerable  amount  of  time  outside  my  regular 
schedule  of  work  to  use  in  making  money. 

26.  You  have  plenty  of  self-assurance,  indeed,  if  you  believe  that  you 
can  do  that. 

27.  Though  he  was  not  extraordinarily  rich,  he  reared  a large  family. 

28.  One  of  his  daughters  studied  vocal  music  for  some  time  and 
spent  a considerable  amount  of  money  on  her  musical  education,  but  she 
rarely  sings  in  public. 

29.  While  I was  sta5dng  with  my  aunt  in  the  country,  I met  a very 
eccentric  (unusual)  old  person. 

30.  I comprehended  the  situation  at  once  and  set  off  for  a neighboring 
house  to  try  to  get  help. 
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31.  I hastened  as  rapidly  as  I could,  and  telephoned  his  wife  and  the 
doctor. 

32.  When  I returned,  he  was  lying  on  the  grass,  and  looked  ill. 

33.  His  wife  seemed  deeply  affected  when  the  doctor  told  her  that  her 
husband’s  condition  was  serious. 

34.  We  suspected  that  he  would  soon  die,  but,  because  of  his  great 
physical  reserve  strength,  he  surprised  us  and  is  now  feeling  well. 

35.  He  owes  much,  of  course,  to  the  healthful  climate  and  to  the 
modern  doctor  that  he  had. 

EXERCISE  II  (Pages  312-313) 

In  the  list  that  follows,  the  words  that  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
blanks  are  given : 


1.  Accept. 

14.  Ingenuous. 

2.  Affected. 

15.  Notable. 

3.  Illusion. 

16.  Observance. 

4.  Maintained. 

17.  Practicable. 

5.  Happening. 

18.  Percentage. 

6.  Counsel. 

19.  Luxuriant. 

7.  Invented. 

20.  Sewerage,  sewage. 

8.  Disinterested. 

21.  Species. 

9.  Emigrated. 

22.  Stationery. 

10.  Enormousness. 

23.  Statue. 

11.  Exceptional. 

24.  An  unusual. 

12.  Hanged. 

25.  Avocation. 

13.  Imaginative. 

Supplementary  Assignments 

I 

Let  students  in  various  courses  in  science  bring  to  class  lists  of 
words  that  are  more  or  less  technical  in  their  use  and  range.  Radio 
will  provide  many  examples. 

II 

In  studying  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  the  class  make  lists 
of  archaic  and  obsolete  words  found  in  one  act  or  in  the  entire  play. 
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THE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  WORDS 

Aims 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  requirements  of  effective  diction. 

2.  To  teach  him  the  legitimate  use  of  the  principal  figures  of  speech. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  avoid  the  more  common  violations  of  effectiveness 

in  diction. 

Activities 

1.  Improving  the  exactness  of  expressions  by  substituting  specific 

words  for  general  terms. 

2.  Studying  the  appropriateness  of  diction  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 

3.  Studying  the  use  of  connotation  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 

4.  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  diction  in  faulty  specimens. 

5.  Finding  and  identifying  figures  of  speech  in  literary  selections. 

6.  Conscious  practice  in  speaking  and  in  writing  more  effectively. 

The  twofold  requirement  of  correctness  and  effectiveness  ap- 
plies to  the  use  of  words  as  it  does  to  the  use  of  sentences.  The 
choice  of  words  and  expressions  that  are  merely  correct— that  is, 
those  that  satisfy  the  three  demands  of  good  use — most  frequently 
results  in  vapid,  unimpressive  statements.  Words  that  are  effec- 
tively used  must  be  exact,  appropriate,  and  expressive. 

The  importance  of  exactness  in  the  use  of  words  may  be  con- 
cretely illustrated  by  having  each  member  of  the  class  make  several 
accurate  definitions  of  words  that  are  more  or  less  familiar.  Sec- 
tion 267,  pages  390-394,  may  profitably  be  assigned  for  discussion 
and  practice  in  making  definitions.  Anecdotes  employing  action 
and  speech,  as  well  as  brief  vivid  descriptions,  may  be  utilized  to 
show  the  effectiveness  of  exact  words.  Study  with  the  class  the 
three  paragraphs  from  Stevenson  quoted  on  page  27  of  the  text. 
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Students  may  be  assigned  brief  anecdotes  and  descriptions  to  write. 
Some  of  these  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  be  criticized 
by  the  class  for  exactness  and  vividness  of  diction. 

The  requirement  of  appropriateness  in  the  choice  of  words  can 
be  taught  by  having  each  student  give  a short  talk  on  some  subject 
related  to  his  favorite  science  or  any  other  somewhat  specialized 
topic,  such  as  radio,  photography,  batik  designing,  etc.  Read  or 
have  a student  read  a good  expository  passage  from  a textbook  in 
science.  Let  the  class  point  out  the  words  that  impress  them  as 
being  particularly  appropriate  to  the  discussion. 

Poetry  will  also  afford  illustrations  of  the  appropriate  use  of 
words.  Some  selections  recently  studied  in  literature  may  profitably 
be  read  and  discussed  for  the  appropriateness  of  the  diction.  Let  the 
class  point  out  examples  of  archaic  words,  poetic  contractions,  etc. 

Poetry  and  romantic  fiction  will  serve  well  to  illustrate  expres- 
siveness in  diction.  Have  members  of  the  class  point  out  numerous 
examples  of  connotative  words  and  explain  the  implied  or  asso- 
ciated meanings  of  each.  Let  the  class  make  a list  of  connotative 
words  and  expressions  that  they  find  in  some  poem  or  other  literary 
selection  recently  studied. 

The  suggestive  value  of  figures  of  speech  may  best  be  taught  by 
studying  with  the  class  two  or  three  literary  selections.  Such  study 
should  be  followed  by  two  or  three  assignments  in  which  students 
are  required  to  find  for  themselves  several  examples  of  each  figure 
effectively  used.  Call  attention  to  the  use  of  many  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  their  everyday  conversation.  Most  students  get  the 
impression  that  figures  of  speech  are  for  literary  use  only. 

EXERCISE  I (Pages  326-327) 

The  names  of  the  figures  of  speech  found  in  this  exercise  are 
given  below : 

1.  Metaphor.  5.  Personification. 

2.  Epigram.  6.  Simile. 

3.  Personification.  7.  Metaphor  and  euphemism. 

4.  Metaphor  and  personification.  8.  Metaphor  and  hyperbole. 
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9.  Euphemism. 

10.  Metonymy. 

11.  Apostrophe. 

12.  Simile. 


17.  Onomatopoeia. 

18.  Metonymy. 

19.  Metonymy. 

20.  Synecdoche. 

21.  Epigram. 


13.  Metaphor. 

14.  Metaphor. 


22.  Antithesis. 

23.  Apostrophe. 

24.  Hyperbole. 


15.  Personification. 

16.  Personification. 


Violations  of  effectiveness,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  and 
avoiding  them,  can  best  be  taught  by  pointing  out  to  the  student 
errors  in  his  own  compositions  and  by  having  him  correct  them.  Stu- 
dents will  become  more  alert  in  detecting  and  correcting  such  errors 
if  they  are  required  to  submit  for  class  discussion  several  specimens 
from  their  own  speech  or  writing  and  from  that  of  others.  They 
should  give  the  corrected  version  for  each  specimen  submitted. 

EXERCISE  I (Pages  230-331) 

A corrected  version  of  this  exercise  is  given  below.  The  violation 
of  effectiveness  is  designated  by  the  word  or  words  in  parentheses. 

1.  We  all  returned  home,  tired  but  happy,  and  were  none  the  worse 
for  wear.  (Redundancy) 

2.  I am  very  fond  of  lobster  salad.  (Exaggeration) 

3.  Then  we  heard  a dull  thud.  (Tautology) 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wonders  that  Nature  has  wrought 
in  this  remote  region.  (Trite  expressions) 

5.  I detest  the  study  of  chemistry.  (Redundancy) 

6.  The  men’s  bathhouse  was  destroyed  in  our  recent  fire.  (Overuse 
of  figurative  language) 

7.  The  lake  resembled  a great  mirror  of  silver.  All  around  us  the  birds 
were  singing  their  morning  songs.  (Trite  expressions  and  "fine  writing”) 

8. 1 am  very  sorry  that  I have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,  but  I could 
not  hurry.  (Exaggeration  and  hackneyed  quotations) 

9.  There  stood  the  young  girl,  tall  and  fair,  lost  in  meditation,  inno- 
cent and  free.  (Trite  expressions  and  "fine  writing”) 

10.  On  Easter  Sunday  Mr.  Floyd  Agnew  Perkins  was  married  to  Miss 
Eustacia  Farley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  will  live  in  Mortonville,  where 
Mr.  Perkins  conducts  a grocery  business.  ("Fine  writing”) 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A LARGE  VOCABULARY 

Aims 

1.  To  impress  upon  the  student  his  poverty  in  words  and  to  arouse  in 

him  the  desire  to  increase  his  vocabulary. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  build  up  his  vocabulary  with  discrimination  as  to 

the  kinds  of  words  that  will  prove  most  useful  to  him. 

Activities 

1.  Much  practice  in  learning  and  in  using  synonjmis  and  antonyms 

of  words. 

2.  Finding  and  noting  the  use  of  idiomatic  expressions. 

3.  Learning  to  use,  and  then  recording  in  a notebook,  new  serviceable 

words  heard  and  read. 

4.  Much  practice  in  using  new  words  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

5.  Making  a class  list  of  new  words  posted  on  the  room  bulletin  board. 

6.  Vocabulary  matches. 

7.  Reading  and  discussing  what  Palmer  has  to  say  in  his  "Self- 

Cultivation  in  English”  about  the  importance  of  a large  vocab- 
ulary. 

Before  students  can  be  led  to  make  systematic  efforts  to  increase 
their  stock  of  words  they  must  realize  their  present  poverty  in 
words  and  understand  the  desirability,  the  necessity,  of  enlarging 
their  vocabulary.  They  must  understand,  too,  that  useful  words, 
common  to  the  everyday  speech  and  writing  of  educated  people 
of  refinement,  constitute  much  more  valuable  additions  than  do 
learned  and  literary  words ; for  words  of  the  former  class  will  the 
more  readily  serve  their  practical  needs  and  thus  increase  their 
active  vocabulary,  whereas  words  of  the  latter  class  will,  for  the 
most  part,  remain  in  their  passive  vocabulary. 
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The  following  exercises  will  help  each  student  to  realize  the 
limitations  of  his  active  vocabulary ; 

Supplementary  Exercises 

I 

Have  each  student  divide  several  sheets  of  composition  paper 
into  five  columns  on  each  page.  Beginning  at  the  left  column,  he 
should  write  in  turn  the  following  names  of  parts  of  speech  at  the 
top  of  the  column : Nouns,  Verbs,  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  Conjunc- 
tions. Using  his  last  six  compositions  as  material  for  study,  he 
should  list  in  its  appropriate  column  each  word.  When  he  has  listed 
the  words,  let  him  count  first  of  all  the  repetitions  of  each  word  in 
each  column  and  make  note  of  the  number.  Next,  let  him  count 
the  number  of  different  words  in  each  column.  Finally,  let  him 
find  the  total  number  of  different  words  that  he  has  used.  This 
will  be  a very  profitable  exercise  in  calling  to  the  student’s  atten- 
tion ( I ) his  limited  stock  of  words ; ( 2 ) his  tendency  to  overwork 
a few  familiar  words,  particularly  conjunctions,  adjectives,  and  ad- 
verbs; and  (3)  his  stock  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions.  His  tabulated  list  of  words  will  also  give  him  specific 
information  as  to  his  use  of  concrete  words  and  general  terms. 

II 

Have  each  student  make  note  of  every  word  not  in  his  active 
vocabulary  that  he  hears  some  reputable  speaker  use  in  an  as- 
sembly talk.  He  should  later  classify  these  words  correctly  as 
parts  of  speech,  arranged  in  columns  as  in  Exercise  I.  On  a page 
accompanying  his  list  he  should  submit  three  original  sentences 
illustrating  the  use  of  each  word.  He  should  underscore  each  word 
the  meaning  of  which  he  is  illustrating. 

III 

Have  each  student  make  note  of  every  word  not  in  his  active 
vocabulary  that  he  finds  in  an  assigned  passage  of  several  para- 
graphs. Let  him  then  proceed  as  he  did  in  Exercise  II. 
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The  class  should  be  given  as  much  practice  as  time  will  permit 
in  studying  and  in  using  synonyms  and  antonyms.  For  this 
purpose  each  student  should  learn  how  to  use  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  as  well  as  a book  of  synonyms  and  antonyms.  (See 
Appendix  B,  "Dictionaries,”  page  ix,  for  the  titles  of  two  useful 
books  of  synonyms  and  antonyms.) 

Supplementary  Exercises 

I 

Let  each  student,  using  one  or  more  of  the  lists  of  words  pre- 
pared in  Exercises  I,  II,  and  III  above,  find  synonyms  for  fifty  or 
more  of  the  words  listed.  He  should  practice  using  each  synonym 
in  an  original  sentence. 

II 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  submit  his  list  of  new  words  to  the 
committee  of  the  " Better-English  Club.”  The  committee  should 
post  these  words  on  the  room  bulletin  board  once  a day.  At  least 
once  a week  each  student  should  copy  the  words  not  on  his  in- 
dividual list  and  should  learn  the  use  of  all  words  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  his  active  vocabulary.  This  work  can  be  motivated  by 
conducting  matches  once  a week,  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  make  a sentence  in  which  he  uses  the  word  correctly. 

III 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  keep  throughout  his  course 
in  the  study  of  composition  a vocabulary  notebook.  Each  page 
should  be  ruled  down  the  center  into  two  columns.  In  the  left 
column  the  word  and  all  necessary  dictionary  information  about 
it  should  be  written.  In  the  right  column  the  word  should  be  used 
correctly  in  two  or  three  sentences.  These  books  should  be  in- 
spected and  checked  at  convenient  intervals.  Students  may  be 
trained  to  inspect  each  other’s  notebooks  and  report  to  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

Aims 

1.  To  give  the  student  specific  information  about  the  contents  and  the 

system  of  organization  of  the  dictionary. 

2.  To  teach  him,  through  intelligent  practice,  to  enjoy  using  an  un- 

abridged dictionary. 

Activities 

1.  Individual  study  of  the  system  of  arrangement  of  an  unabridged 

dictionary. 

2.  Learning  the  meaning  of  important  abbreviations  used  in  the 

dictionary. 

3.  Learning  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Learning  the  correct  pronunciation  of  difficult  words. 

5.  Learning  the  derivation,  history,  and  standing  of  words  listed  in 

exercises. 

6.  Learning  the  derivation,  history,  and  standing  of  new  words  heard 

and  read. 

7.  Dictionary  matches. 

8.  Investigating  the  derivation  of  words  peculiar  to  occupations, 

trades,  games,  etc. 

Most  students  have  been  given  some  instruction  during  their 
earlier  school  years  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  As  a rule,  however, 
high-school  students  require  much  additional  instruction  and  sup- 
plementary training  in  the  advantageous  use  of  the  unabridged 
dictionary. 

It  is  essential  that  students  have  access  to  recently  revised  un- 
abridged dictionaries  and  that  these  be  provided  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers  to  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  class  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  (Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  is 
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recommended.  Each  student  should  have  his  own  copy  of  Webster’s 
Collegiate  Dictionary  or  Webster’s  Secondary-School  Dictionary.) 

To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of 
dictionary  study  should  be  motivated.  To  this  end,  the  exercises 
given  in  the  text  may  be  enlivened  by  supplementary  exercises 
devised  by  the  teacher.  A few  specimens  of  such  exercises  are 
given  below. 

Supplementary  Exercises 

I 

Each  student  will  take  more  interest  in  finding  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  words  in  Exercise  II,  pages  343-344,  if  his 
knowledge  is  tested  in  a pronunciation  match  to  be  held  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class.  The  teacher  may  dictate  the  words  by  writing 
them  on  the  blackboard. 

II 

Interest  in  Exercise  III,  page  344,  may  be  enhanced  if  a match 
in  giving  the  derivation,  history,  and  standing  of  each  word  is 
held.  Exercise  III  is  an  excellent  means  of  arousing  a genuine 
interest  in  the  individuality  of  words  and  their  family  history. 

III 

Much  interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  study  of  the  individuality 
of  words  if  each  student  is  assigned  one  oral  and  one  written  report 
on  the  intimate  history— the  romance,  perhaps— of  such  words  as 
those  given  in  Exercise  III,  page  344.  Such  words  as  hydrant, 
sandwich,  warlock,  camera,  temple,  and  lunatic  illustrate  the  type 
of  additional  words  that  may  be  chosen. 

Many  students  will  read  with  great  interest  ^'Words  and  their 
Ways  in  English  Speech,”  by  Greenough  and  Kittredge,  published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A "key”  to  Exercise  III,  page  344,  has  not  been  provided,  for 
it  is  the  author’s  belief  that  the  teacher  will  do  more  effective  work 
with  the  class  if  the  information  called  for  in  this  exercise  has  been 
obtained  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  class,  directly  from  a 
recently  revised  unabridged  dictionary. 


PART  THREE.  FORMS  OF  DISCOURSE 


NARRATION,  DESCRIPTION,  EXPOSITION, 
ARGUMENT,  THE  SHORT  STORY 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Aims 


SIMPLE  NARRATION 


1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  the  fundamental 

requirements  of  oral  and  written  narration. 

2.  To  teach  him,  through  interesting  practice,  the  principal  types  of 

simple  narration. 


Activities 

1.  Oral  and  written  anecdotes. 

2.  Retelling  tales  orally. 

3.  Writing  original  tales. 

4.  Studying  and  analyzing  news  stories. 

5.  Writing  news  stories. 

6.  Writing  narrative  letters. 

7.  Writing  brief  biographies. 

8.  Writing  brief  autobiographies, 
g.  Writing  brief  travel  sketches. 

10.  Writing  fictitious  narratives  based  on  history  and  literature. 


Simple  narration  furnishes  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  four  forms  of  discourse,  for  every  student  enjoys  reading  nar- 
ratives and  most  students  find  pleasure  in  recounting  in  narrative 
form  many  of  their  experiences  and  observations.  The  free  use  of 
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oral  narration  preceding  written  assignments  will  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  class  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  simple,  or  chronolog- 
ical, narration.  After  a student  has  prepared  and  related  his 
anecdote  or  other  narrative  to  the  class,  he  should  then  be  required 
to  make  a good  written  version  of  the  same  anecdote. 

The  planning  of  a simple  narrative  is  important.  Spend  at  least 
one  period  in  helping  the  class  to  select  and  limit  several  subjects. 
Show  them  concretely  how  to  make  use  of  the  four  questions  given 
at  the  top  of  page  349.  Most  outlines  for  simple  narratives  consist 
of  the  several  time  stages  into  which  the  narrative  is  naturally 
divisible.  Each  separate  incident  or  episode  constitutes  a stage, 
and  each  stage  should  be  represented  by  a numbered  topic  in  the 
outline.  The  anecdote  ''When  Bull  Snake  and  Rattler  Meet” 
(pages  346-348)  consists  of  three  principal  stages,  as  the  follow- 
ing outline  shows: 

WHEN  BULL  SNAKE  AND  RATTLER  MEET 

1.  Staging  the  fight  by  bringing  the  bull  snake  and  the  rattler  together. 

(Paragraphs  1-2) 

2.  The  fight.  (Paragraphs  3-6) 

3.  The  outcome  of  the  fight.  (Paragraph  7) 

Impress  upon  the  class  that  every  successful  narrative  answers 
specifically  or  by  clear  implication  the  following  six  questions : 

1.  When  did  the  action  take  place?  (The  time  setting) 

2.  Where  did  the  action  take  place?  (The  place  setting) 

'^.Who  are  the  characters  or  actors? 

4.  What  is  the  dominant  incident  that  constitutes  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  narrative? 

5.  TT/jy  does  the  action  take  place? 

6.  How  is  the  outcome  of  the  action  of  the  narrative  brought 
about  ? 

Let  the  class  find  the  answers  to  these  six  questions  in  the  anec- 
dote printed  on  pages  346-348.  Each  oral  or  written  narrative  dis- 
cussed should  be  tested  by  these  six  questions.  Each  narrative 
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should  be  criticized  for  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  To  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible,  have  members  of  the  class  improve  all  speci- 
mens or  class  compositions  that  are  adversely  criticized. 

Material  for  narration  (Section  233,  pages  352-353) 

Students  should  be  assigned  narratives  that  will  in  the  course 
of  their  study  of  simple  narration  require  them  to  draw  on  their 
(i)  personal  experience,  (2)  reading,  and  (3)  imagination.  As  a 
means  of  calling  their  attention  to  the  resources  at  their  command, 
place  the  name  of  each  of  these  three  sources  at  the  head  of  a col- 
umn on  the  blackboard  and  call  on  members  of  the  class  for  sub- 
jects. The  following  will  serve  as  a beginning : 


Personal  Experience 

A practical  joke 
A vacation  experience 
A costly  mistake 
The  most  embarrass- 
ing moment  in  my 
life 


Reading 

A dramatic  episode  in 
history  retold 
A narrative  poem  re- 
told in  good  prose 
The  biography  of  a 
character  in  a novel, 
poem,  or  play 
An  imaginary  letter 
from  an  American 
colonist 


Imagination 

An  original  fable 
An  original  ”just-so” 
story 

An  original  myth 
An  original  legend 
An  original  folk  tale 


The  interest  of  the  class  may  be  aroused  in  imaginative  nar- 
rative through  the  reading  of  at  least  one  good  specimen  of  each  of 
the  five  types  listed  under  "Imagination.”  The  teacher  may  read 
a specimen  of  each  t}q>e  and  discuss  with  the  class  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  type.  Most  high-school  students  have  read  some  of 
^sop’s  fables,  several  of  the  parables  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, many  of  Kipling’s  " Just-So  Stories,”  and  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  mythological  and  legendary  narratives.  Many  students 
will  give  evidence  of  surprising  ingenuity,  and  some  will  display 
real  creative  ability,  in  the  writing  of  several  of  these  types  of 
imaginative  narrative. 
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The  following  fable  from  ^sop,  which  resembles  to  some  ex- 
tent a parable,  may  stimulate  members  of  the  class  to  write  original 
modern  fables  and  parables. 

SEVEN  OR  ONE? 

There  were  once  seven  brothers  who  constantly  quarrelled  among 
themselves.  They  quarrelled  about  the  way  their  father  divided  his 
property  among  them ; they  disagreed  about  the  number  of  camels  each 
one  should  own  ; and  they  argued  over  the  management  of  the  business. 
Altogether  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  one  another  that  they  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "quarrelsome  brothers.” 

The  father  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  earnestly  how  he  might  teach  them  to  get  along 
with  one  another.  At  length  he  called  them  all  together  and  spoke  to 
them  as  follows: 

"As  you  know,  I still  have  a great  deal  of  wealth.  All  of  this  I shall 
bequeath  to  that  son  who  can  perform  a task  I shall  set.  Should  two  or 
more  succeed,  I will  divide  the  property  equally  among  the  winners. 
But  before  any  of  you  may  take  part  in  the  contest,  you  must  promise 
to  live  up  fully  to  any  lesson  the  contest  may  teach.  Are  you  willing  to 
make  such  a pledge  ? ” 

One  after  another  each  of  the  seven  sons  stepped  forth  and  gave  a 
solemn  promise  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  be  true  in  spirit  and  in 
deed  to  any  lesson  that  the  test  might  bring  forth. 

The  father  then  took  from  a chest  a bundle  of  seven  sticks,  tied  to- 
gether in  an  intricate  manner.  " In  accordance  with  what  I have  prom- 
ised,” he  said,  "whichever  one  of  you  breaks  these  sticks  shall  be  the 
winner  of  the  prize.” 

Each  son  tried  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  but  each  tugged 
and  strained  in  vain.  The  best  that  any  of  them  could  do  was  to  hand 
.^the  bundle  to  another.  Finally  the  turn  of  the  seventh  came,  but  he  too 
was  unsuccessful.  Then  they  all  said  that  the  task  could  not  be  done  and 
agreed  that  they  had  failed. 

Thereupon  the  father  seized  the  bundle,  took  the  end  of  the  cord  that 
held  the  sticks  together,  and  unwound  it  at  a single  pull.  Taking  each 
stick  separately,  he  broke  all  seven,  one  after  another,  before  his  aston- 
ished sons  could  speak. 

"Now,”  said  he,  "these  broken  sticks  are  you,  my  seven  sons.  As 
long  as  you  hold  together,  no  one  can  break  your  friendship  or  your 
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reputation.  But  when  you  fall  apart,  any  one  can  make  broken  reeds  of 
you.  Need  I say  more  about  the  lesson  that  you  have  pledged  your- 
selves to  learn  ? ” 

The  rebuke  and  the  test  moved  the  seven  brothers  deeply.  Agreeing 
to  forget  their  petty  grievances,  they  thanked  their  father  for  the  lesson 
he  had  given  them,  and  gladly  joined  in  a big  feast  which  he  had  pre- 
pared. Thereafter  all  who  knew  them  spoke  of  them  as  the  "friendly 
brothers.” 

The  class  should  re-read  the  fable  "Man’s  Threescore  and  Ten 
Years,”  printed  on  pages  19-20  of  the  text.  The  two  fables  may 
be  profitably  compared  and  contrasted.  Ask  members  of  the  class 
to  formulate  a brief  statement  of  the  moral  of  each  fable.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  animal  characters  in  "Man’s  Threescore  and  Ten 
Years.”  In  most  fables  the  actors  are  animals.  The  narrative  in  a 
fable  serves  to  illustrate  vividly,  simply,  and  impressively  some 
important  truth  or  principle  of  conduct.  The  narrative  emphasizes 
the  moral  precept  that  the  author  wishes  to  impart. 

Dialogue  in  narration  (Section  234,  page  353) 

Since  conversation  may  often  be  used  advantageously  to  enliven 
a narrative  and  assist  in  characterization,  students  should  be  given 
additional  practice  in  the  writing  of  good  natural  dialogue  correctly 
paragraphed  and  punctuated. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Each  student  in  the  class  may  be  required  to  report  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  possible  a conversation  that  he  has  recently  overheard. 
Have  several  of  these  read  in  class.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
will  guide  the  class  in  their  criticism  of  each  specimen  read : ( i ) Is 
the  conversation  as  reported  a complete  unit  ? ( 2 ) Is  the  topic  of 
discussion  clearly  defined  ? ( 3 ) Has  the  conversation  a well-defined 
"point,”  or  does  it  seem  aimless  and  desultory?  (4)  How  does  the 
conversation  reported  differ  from  good  conversation  in  a novel  or 
a short  story?  (5)  What  peculiarities  of  diction  do  you  notice  in 
the  quoted  conversation?  (6)  Are  the  speakers  individualized  to 
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any  extent  by  their  speech?  If  so,  cite  specific  examples.  (7)  In 
the  reported  version  of  the  conversation  has  the  writer  distin- 
guished the  speakers  clearly  at  all  times  ? Has  he  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing unobtrusively  necessary  bits  of  explanation,  such  as  "he 
asked,”  "she  replied,”  "she  said,”  etc.? 

Anecdotes  (Section  236,  pages  353-355) 

The  two  anecdotes  that  follow  were  written  by  students.  Though 
each  narrative  possesses  some  merit,  there  are  several  defects  that 
students  who  understand  the  principles  of  narration  discussed  in 
sections  229,  230,  and  231  will  be  able  to  discover.  After  the  class 
has  criticized  both  specimens,  have  one  half  of  the  class  write  an 
improved  version  of  the  first  narrative,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
class  an  improved  version  of  the  second.  Several  of  these  rewritten 
narratives  should  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  class. 

A CATCH 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  before  the  sweltering  heat  and 
sun  of  late  July  and  August.  Our  camp  was  upon  the  shore  of  a beauti- 
ful lake,  across  which  the  sun  shone  cheerfully  every  morning.  The 
mountains  sloped  slowly  upward  from  the  lake,  and  were  covered  with 
hirches  and  balsams.  The  rugged  slopes  were  dotted  with  laurel  and 
rhododendrons. 

At  night  we  were  entertained  by  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  whippoorwills.  Deer  were  very  plentiful,  and  sev- 
eral times  we  came  upon  them  feeding  in  open  glades,  or  saw  them 
gliding  swiftly  and  silently  through  the  trees.  The  fishermen  who  were 
camping  about  the  lake  were  having  wonderful  luck  with  pickerel,  perch, 
and  catfish,  but  we  fished  for  two  days  without  getting  even  a strike  to 
encourage  us. 

One  morning  as  we  paddled  slowly  up  the  lake  with  our  lines  dragging 
behind,  the  water  had  a strange  cloudy  appearance  with  a light  brown 
tinge.  The  beds  of  spatterdocks  seemed  to  be  perturbed,  and  swayed 
restlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  water.  The  clouds  hung  low  over  the  tree- 
tops,  and  a white  mist  slowly  drifted  from  the  wide  reaches  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  lake  and  into  the  cove  in 
which  our  canoe  was  silently  moving  before  the  damp  gentle  breeze. 
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We  were  about  to  turn  and  paddle  back  to  camp  when  a large, 
promising-looking  patch  of  spatterdocks  appeared  close  at  hand.  At  the 
edges  the  pads  were  very  thin,  but  toward  the  center  quite  thick  and 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  a pickerel  lying  close  by. 

Taking  up  a rod  upon  which  was  fastened  my  favorite  lure,  a small 
silvery  wiggler  with  a white  tail,  I cast  it  half-heartedly  upon  the  edge 
of  the  weeds.  Immediately  there  was  a mighty  tug,  and  the  light  rod 
was  almost  torn  from  my  grasp.  But  the  fish  dashed  away.  Taking 
advantage  of  my  unpreparedness,  he  had  thrown  the  hook  from  his 
mouth  and  was  gone.  Frantically  I cast  again  and  again  into  the  weeds, 
but  the  bait  wobbled  through  the  water  untouched.  It  was  in  dejection 
that  I cast  into  another  part  of  the  pool,  drawing  the  bait  slowly  toward 
the  place  where  he  had  struck  before.  Suddenly  there  was  a swirl  of 
water  and  a mighty  splash  as  the  huge  pickerel  dashed  by  the  canoe  in 
a terrific  rush.  But  I was  not  to  be  caught  napping  again,  and  played 
out  the  line  slowly.  He  leaped  clear  of  the  water,  shaking  his  huge  head 
in  a vain  effort  to  dislodge  the  hook,  and  after  five  minutes  of  hard 
struggling  he  lay  inert  in  the  landing  net,  a beautiful  specimen  of  a 
fighting  pickerel. 


A FALSE  ALARM 

Four  years  ago  we  spent  our  first  summer  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  two  cottages  on  our  side  of  the  lake,  ours 
and  one  about  a mile  from  it.  A mile  of  dense  woods,  save  for  a drive- 
way, separated  the  cottage  from  the  main  road.  On  the  main  road 
directly  opposite  the  driveway  stood  a log  cabin  in  which  lived  our  only 
neighbors,  a farmer  and  his  wife. 

My  father  used  to  tease  me  about  bears  until  he  had  me  so  frightened 
that  I was  almost  afraid  to  leave  the  house.  My  fears,  however,  were 
justified,  for  a few  days  before  the  occurrence  of  this  incident  which  I 
am  about  to  relate  a big  black  bear  was  caught  within  three  miles  of 
our  place. 

One  afternoon,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I decided  to  take  a walk. 
Suddenly  I remembered  a small  pine  tree  just  at  the  main  road,  the 
needles  of  which,  I decided,  would  make  a lovely  pine  pillow.  For- 
getting all  about  bears  or  any  other  animals,  I called  one  of  the  girls 
who  was  staying  with  us,  and  together  we  started  off. 

After  walking  for  quite  a while,  we  were  nearing  the  main  road  when 
I thought  I heard  the  rustling  of  leaves.  We  stopped  short  and  listened. 
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Horrors!  The  first  thought  that  ran  through  my  mind  was,  "A  bear!” 
I gave  a blood-curdling  yell  and  bounded  down  the  road  toward  the 
farm-house  at  such  speed  that,  had  I been  racing,  I am  sure  I’d  have 
broken  all  records. 

The  farmer,  much  to  my  relief,  was  at  home  chopping  wood.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  I told  him  our  plight,  my  friend,  who  had  followed 
me,  adding  a few  words  now  and  then.  He  became  very  much  excited, 
for  he  had  several  bee-hives  at  which  the  bears  had  been  trying  to  get. 
He  went  into  the  house,  got  his  gun,  and  followed  us  across  the  road 
and  down  the  driveway. 

He  came  to  a place  where  the  woods  and  the  shrubbery  were  densest 
and  there  halted.  "Shh!  Did  you  hear  that?  Yes  sirree,  that  sounds 
like  a big  fellow ! ” With  these  words  whispered,  he  slowly  slipped  into 
the  woods  and  was  lost  from  our  view. 

From  that  moment  on,  horrid  pictures  and  vivid  imaginative  bear 
stories  ran  through  my  mind.  Then  everything  was  silent,  so  deadly 
silent  that  I became  more  frightened  and  felt  my  knees  weakening. 

Just  as  I was  about  at  my  nerves’  end,  I heard  a hearty  laugh,  which 
I recognized  at  once  as  that  of  the  farmer.  Then  instantly  to  both  me 
and  my  friend  the  thought  came,  "Was  it  a bear?” 

Together  we  made  our  way  through  the  bushes,  and  there  in  the  clear- 
ing stood  the  farmer  doubled  up  with  laughter.  Beside  him  was  Topsy, 
his  pet  black  and  white  calf,  who  had  escaped  from  the  pasture  and  was 
enjoying  the  delicious  taste  of  leaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  summer  was  far  from  pleasant  for  me, 
for  anything  that  pertained  to  a bear  or  a cow  brought  to  my  mind  and 
to  the  sense  of  humor  of  my  family  my  horrid  encounter. 

Whenever  I think  of  myself  running  down  the  road  for  dear  life  and 
yelling  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "A  bear!  ” I have  to  laugh. 

Letters  (Section  239,  pages  359-360) 

Along  with  the  earlier  exercises  in  oral  narration,  the  writing  of 
narrative  friendly  letters  will  assist  students  in  making  the  transi- 
tion from  oral  to  written  narrative. 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Have  each  member  of  the  class  impersonate  some  character  in 
history  or  in  fiction  and  write  a letter  that  he  imagines  the  person 
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whom  he  is  impersonating  would  have  written  to  some  friend  or 
relative.  The  following  will  furnish  a few  suggestions : Jessica 
writes  to  Shylock  after  her  elopement.  An  early  colonist  in  James- 
town or  in  Plymouth  writes  a letter  back  home  to  a relative  or 
friend.  Captain  Nathan  Hale  writes  a letter  to  a Yale  classmate 
on  the  night  before  the  former’s  execution  as  a spy. 

Diaries  (Section  240,  page  360) 

Supplementary  Assignment 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  impersonate  some  interesting 
character  in  history  or  in  literature  and  write  an  imaginary  diary. 
The  following  will  serve  as  suggestions:  Robinson  Crusoe.  Priscilla 
Mullens  during  the  courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Jim  Hawkins. 
Sydney  Carton.  Evangeline.  Portia. 

Biographies  (Section  241,  pages  360-361) 
Supplementary  Assignments 

I 

Allow  each  member  of  the  class  to  interview  some  person  of 
local  importance  and  from  the  data  obtained  write  a biographical 
sketch  of  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  words. 

II 

Let  each  student  write  a biography  of  a character  in  some  novel 
or  play  recently  read. 

Autobiographies  (Section  242,  pages  361-362) 

The  writing  of  brief  autobiographies  will  aid  most  students  in 
learning  to  plan  their  narratives  by  stages.  It  will  help  them  also 
in  learning  how  to  apportion  their  space  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  each  topic  and  in  choosing  incidents  that  are  really  essen- 
tial to  their  personal  narrative. 
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Supplementary  Assignment 

Allow  each  student  to  impersonate  some  character  in  a novel  or 
a play  and  write  an  imaginary  autobiography  of  three  hundred 
words. 

Travel  sketches  (Section  243,  pages  362-364) 

The  following  travel  sketch  was  written  by  a high-school  stu- 
dent. It  may  be  used  as  a specimen  for  class  discussion  of  this  t}^e 
of  narrative.  Read  the  sketch  to  the  class  and  let  the  students 
criticize  it.  What  are  its  good  qualities?  What  are  its  faults? 
What  improvements  can  be  made  ? Are  the  principles  of  unity  and 
of  coherence  evident  in  its  structure?  Has  the  writer  dealt  with 
the  subject  clearly  ? entertainingly  ? 

A TRIP  TO  THE  BLUE  GRASS  COUNTRY 

"All  aboard,”  the  conductor  shouted.  A moment  later  the  train 
pulled  out  of  Mt.  Royal  Station.  At  last  we  were  on  our  way  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  visit  my  brother  and  his  wife.  It  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true,  for  since  early  that  morning  I had  been  in  a state  of  feverish 
excitement,  being  afraid  that  we  should  miss  the  train.  As  it  was,  we 
were  there  one  half  hour  ahead  of  time. 

After  we  were  comfortably  "arranged”  in  our  drawing  room,  I began 
to  wonder  what  Kentucky,  the  bluegrass  country,  about  which  I had 
read  so  much  in  the  books  of  John  Fox,  Jr.,  was  really  like.  However, 
the  announcement  that  dinner  was  served  put  an  end  to  my  reveries. 

' That  night  I had  my  first  experience  in  a sleeper.  I had  slept  many 
times  on  a boat,  but  a boat  doesn’t  jerk  back  and  forth.  However,  I 
eventually  fell  asleep  and  awoke  the  next  morning  none  the  worse  for 
my  experience. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Louisville,  where  my  brother  met  us  and 
drove  us  to  his  home.  My  first  impression  was  good,  for  Louisville, 
outside  the  shopping  and  business  district,  seemed  an  endless  stretch  of 
parks,  not  only  the  kinds  we  boast  of  but  also  those  where  people 
live.  Every  house  stood  by  itself,  and  nearly  all  were  surrounded  by 
shrubbery. 
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That  afternoon  we  drove  around  the  city,  and  visited  the  Kosair 
Hotel,  said  to  have  the  largest  ballroom  in  the  south.  On  our  way  back 
I noticed  a sign  above  one  of  the  stores,  which  read  "Ketcham  & 
Trimm,  Grocers.”  What  odd  names!  I thought;  they  might  well  have 
been  Ketcham  & Trimm’em. 

The  next  day  we  decided  to  visit  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky, 
said  to  be  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  state.  On  arriving  there,  how- 
ever, we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a country  town,  with  narrow  rough 
streets.  Why  was  such  a place  as  this  chosen  to  be  the  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky? When  we  reached  the  capitol,  however,  we  changed  our  minds. 
This  building,  recently  built  at  an  enormous  cost,  is  of  white  marble,  the 
front  columns  being  hand  carved.  The  dome  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
that  over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  The  interior  was  also  of  white  marble, 
and  on  each  side  wall  of  the  lobby  was  a large  painting,  depicting  some 
scene  in  the  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  founder  of  Kentucky.  We  were 
then  ushered  into  the  State  Reception  Room,  which,  because  of  its 
furnishings  and  decorations,  is  the  finest  in  the  country.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  stood  a queer-shaped  table,  with  a black-and-white  marble 
top.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  capitol  was  laid  off  to  represent  this  table. 

Across  from  the  capitol  is  the  governor’s  mansion,  wLich  resembles 
the  White  House  at  Washington.  From  there  we  proceeded  to  Frank- 
fort cemetery,  where  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife  are  buried.  A large 
grey  marble  monument  to  their  memory  stands  on  the  edge  of  a cliff 
overlooking  the  city,  the  great  scout’s  favorite  spot  of  observation. 

Another  place  of  interest  that  we  visited  was  the  home  and  burial 
place  of  Zachary  Taylor,  twelfth  president  of  the  United  States.  On  our 
way  there,  my  brother  told  me  to  watch  for  the  "blue  grass,”  which, 
he  said  jokingly,  grew  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Suddenly  he  said, 
"There  it  is!”  I looked  and  saw — nothing  but  "green  grass”  with 
blue  flowers  growing  among  it,  giving  it  a bluish  tint.  We  found  the 
burial  ground  completely  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  tombstones  of 
Taylor’s  ancestors  fallen  into  decay  ; but  in  the  center,  standing  upright, 
was  a large  grey  monument,  in  memory  of  the  former  president. 

During  my  stay  in  Louisville  I became  very  much  interested  in  its 
inhabitants.  The  people  to  whom  we  were  introduced  received  us  very 
cordially  and  made  us  feel  at  home.  These  "southerners”  seem  to  have 
a great  deal  of  time  for  pleasure,  and  "Fontaine  Ferry,”  which  some- 
what resembles  "Carlin’s,”  is  one  of  their  favorite  recreation  centers. 
Card  parties  and  luncheons  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
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women.  The  men  are  very  much  interested  in  baseball;  so  whenever 
there  is  a game,  one  may  expect  to  find  the  grandstand  filled.  However, 
the  event  in  which  everyone  takes  most  interest  is  "The  Kentucky 
Derby,”  usually  held  in  May,  in  Louisville.  The  "southerners”  can  be 
as  industrious  as  they  are  pleasure-seeking.  They  are  ardent  church 
workers  and  successful  in  their  undertakings.  I think  the  people  of 
Louisville  are  very  interesting,  friendly,  and  industrious,  popular  opinion 
to  the  contrary. 

Our  time  in  Kentucky  swiftly  passed,  and  we  left  for  home  with 
pleasant  impressions  of  the  bluegrass  country. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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DESCRIPTION 


1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  character  and  the  functions  of 

description. 

2.  To  teach  him  to  write  clear,  simple  descriptions. 


Activities 

1.  Analyzing  specimen  descriptions. 

2.  Finding  and  analyzing  good  descriptions  in  other  books. 

3.  Describing  landscapes  and  seascapes. 

4.  Describing  buildings,  rooms,  etc. 

5.  Describing  scenes  from  pictures  in  the  textbook. 

6.  Describing  an  object  or  a group  of  objects. 

7.  Describing  an  animal. 

8.  Describing  persons  in  actual  life. 

9.  Describing  persons  from  pictures  in  the  textbook. 

10.  Writing  impressionistic  descriptions. 

Description  should  be  studied  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
as  an  important  adjunct  of  narration  and  the  other  forms  of  dis- 
course. Except  in  so-called  sketches  of  nature  and  of  travel,  de- 
scription is  almost  always  subordinate  to  the  other  three  forms  of 
discourse.  Literary  selections  that  are  being  studied  by  the  class 
should  be  used  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  students.  Narrative 
assignments  in  which  the  student  will  find  description  necessary 
should  be  utilized  for  this  same  purpose. 

Description  defined  (Section  245,  page  365) 

Too  often  students  think  of  description  as  that  form  of  compo- 
sition which  appeals,  like  a painting  or  a photograph,  almost  wholly 
to  the  eye.  They  should  be  led  to  understand  that  in  writing  de- 
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scription  an  author  is  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  the  reader  to 
experience  the  scene  described.  To  accomplish  his  purpose,  the 
author  appeals  to  all  those  senses  that  aided  him  in  experiencing  the 
scene  originally. 

The  following  aids  in  writing  description  should  be  fully  ex- 
plained and  emphasized : 

1.  Point  of  view, 

2.  Singleness  of  impression. 

3.  The  fundamental  image. 

4.  Securing  coherence  by  arranging  details  according  to  the  most 
effective  natural  order. 

5.  Vividness  through  the  use  of  concrete  details  and  through  va- 
riety of  sense  appeal. 

6.  The  necessity  of  careful  selection  of  details  and  of  words  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  impression  on  the  reader. 

Students  should  be  required  to  follow  closely  the  directions  given 
for  writing  each  type  of  description.  These  will  enable  them  to 
plan,  write,  criticize,  and  revise  their  descriptions  intelligently. 

A large  number  of  descriptions  written  by  the  students  should 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  After  a description  has  been  fully 
criticized  the  writer  should  be  required  to  make  an  improved  ver- 
sion. Such  rewriting  is  invaluable  in  clarifying  the  student’s  under- 
standing of  descriptive  writing. 

Students  who  have  difficulty  in  setting  a boundary  to  the  land- 
scape that  they  wish  to  describe  may  help  themselves  by  using  a 
small  cardboard  "finder.”  Such  a finder  can  easily  be  made  by 
cutting  a small  rectangular  opening  in  a card  or  a sheet  of  paper. 
By  holding  this  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  eyes  and  looking 
through  it  they  can  frame  the  scene.  A little  close  study  of  the 
scene  will  enable  them  to  discover  ( i ) the  dominant  characteristic 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene,  (2)  the  details  needed  to  convey 
an  accurate  impression  of  the  scene,  (3)  the  best  order  of  arrang- 
ing these  necessary  details,  and  (4)  the  possibility  of  using  a funda- 
mental image. 

Students  will  find  that  their  descriptions  will  be  rendered  much 
more  effective  if  they  will  make  the  definite  attempt  to  produce  in 
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the  reader  the  same  mood  or  emotional  reaction  that  they  them- 
selves experienced  in  viewing  the  scene,  object,  or  person.  Descrip- 
tion by  effect  is  often  a great  aid  in  creating  this  emotional  response 
in  the  reader. 

The  eight  student-written  descriptions  included  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  may  be  profitably  used  from  time  to  time,  in  addition 
to  compositions  written  by  members  of  the  class,  as  material  for 
discussion. 


Singleness  of  impression  (Section  250,  pages  368-370) 

The  following  selections  may  be  employed,  to  supplement  the 
specimens  provided  in  the  text,  as  illustrations  of  singleness  of 
impression  or  dominant  characteristic  in  descriptive  writing.  (The 
brief  student  description  " Silence  ” may  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  those  printed  here.)  After  reading  each  selection  to  the  class, 
call  upon  students  to  name  the  single  impression  that  the  descrip- 
tion conveys. 

The  sea  was  as  still  as  an  inland  lake  ; the  light  trade  wind  was  gently 
and  steadily  breathing  from  astern  ; the  dark  blue  sky  was  studded  with 
the  tropical  stars  ; there  was  no  sound  but  the  rippling  of  the  water 
under  the  stem ; and  the  sails  were  spread  out,  wide  and  high ; the  two 
lower  studding-sails  stretching  on  each  side,  far  beyond  the  deck ; the 
topmast  studding-sails,  like  wings  to  the  topsails ; the  topgallant  stud- 
ding-sails spreading  fearlessly  out  above  them  ; still  higher,  the  two  royal 
studding-sails,  looking  like  two  kites  flying  from  the  same  string;  and 
highest  of  all,  the  little  skysail,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  seeming  ac- 
tually to  touch  the  stars,  and  to  be  out  of  reach  of  human  hands.  So 
quiet,  too,  was  the  sea,  and  so  steady  the  breeze,  that  if  these  sails  had 
been  sculptured  marble,  they  could  not  have  been  more  motionless. 
Not  a ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the  canvas;  not  even  a quivering  of 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  sail — so  perfectly  were  they  distended  by  the 
breeze. — Dana,  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast” 

Next  morning  the  August  sun  shone,  and  the  wood  was  all  a-hum 
with  insects.  The  wasps  were  working  at  the  pine  boughs  high  over- 
head ; the  bees  by  dozens  were  crowding  to  the  bramble  flowers,  swarm- 
ing on  them ; humble-bees  went  wandering  among  the  ferns  in  the  copse 
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and  in  the  ditches  and  calling  at  every  purple  heath-blossom,  at  the 
purple  knap-weeds,  purple  thistles,  and  broad  handfuls  of  yellow-weed 
flowers.  Wasp-like  flies  barred  with  yellow  suspended  themselves  in  the 
air  between  the  pine-trunks  like  hawks  hovering,  and  suddenly  shot  them- 
selves a yard  forward  or  to  one  side,  as  if  the  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings 
while  hovering  had  accumulated  force  which  drove  them  as  if  discharged 
from  a cross-bow.  The  sun  had  set  all  things  in  motion. — Jefferies, 
"The  Story  of  my  Heart” 

The  early  sunshine  was  already  pouring  its  gold  upon  the  mountain 
tops ; and  though  the  valleys  were  still  in  shadow,  they  smiled  cheer- 
fully in  the  promise  of  the  bright  day  that  was  hastening  onward.  The 
village,  completely  shut  in  by  hills,  which  swelled  away  gently  about  it, 
looked  as  if  it  had  rested  peacefully  in  the  hollow  of  the  great  hand 
of  Providence.  Every  dwelling  was  distinctly  visible ; the  little  spires 
of  the  two  churches  pointed  upward,  and  caught  a foreglimmering  of 
brightness  from  the  sun-gilt  skies  upon  their  gilded  weathercocks.  The 
tavern  was  astir,  and  the  figure  of  the  old,  smoke-dried  stage-agent, 
cigar  in  mouth,  was  seen  beneath  the  stoop.  Old  Graylock  was  glorified 
with  a golden  cloud  upon  its  head.  Scattered  likewise  over  the  breasts 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  there  were  heaps  of  hoary  mist,  in  fantas- 
tic shapes,  some  of  them  far  down  into  the  valley,  others  high  up  toward 
the  summits,  and  still  others,  of  the  same  family  of  mist  or  cloud,  hover- 
ing in  the  gold  radiance  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  Stepping  from  one  to 
another  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  hills,  and  thence  to  the  loftier 
brotherhood  that  sailed  in  the  air,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  a mortal  man 
might  thus  ascend  into  the  heavenly  regions.  Earth  was  so  mingled  with 
sky  that  it  was  a daydream  to  look  at  it. — Hawthorne,  "Ethan  Brand” 

The  fundamental  image  (Section  251,  page  370) 

Students  should  understand  that  a fundamental  image  is  a sub- 
ordinate device  that  is  often  useful  in  acquainting  the  reader  at  once 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  thing  or  person  to  be  described, 
especially  if  the  shape,  size,  proportion,  relation  of  parts,  or  color 
is  important  in  conveying  a clear  picture.  A fundamental  image  is 
not,  however,  an  essential  of  all  descriptive  writing.  It  should  be 
employed,  like  any  other  device,  only  when  it  aids  the  reader  in 
visualizing  what  is  being  described. 
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The  following  examples  of  the  effective  use  of  a fundamental 
image  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  illustration  given  in  the  text : 

Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massachusetts:  the 
shoulder  is  at  Buzzard’s  Bay ; the  elbow,  or  crazy-bone,  at  Cape  Malle- 
barre  ; the  wrist  at  Truro  ; and  the  sandy  fist  at  Provincetown, — behind 
which  the  State  stands  on  her  guard,  with  her  back  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  her  feet  planted  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  like  an  athlete  pro- 
tecting her  Bay, — boxing  with  northeast  storms,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
heaving  up  her  Atlantic  adversary  from  the  lap  of  earth, — ready  to 
thrust  forward  her  other  fist,  which  keeps  guard  the  while  upon  her 
breast  at  Cape  Ann. — Thoreau,  "Cape  Cod” 

The  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  about  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Athens,  lies  along  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Attica.  The  plain  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  about  six 
miles  in  length.  It  is  almost  two  miles  broad  in  the  center,  where  the 
space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  greatest,  but  it  narrows 
towards  either  extremity,  the  mountains  coming  close  down  to  the  water 
at  the  horns  of  the  bay.  There  is  a valley  trending  inwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  a ravine  comes  down  to  it  to  the  southward. 
Elsewhere  it  is  closely  girt  round  on  the  land  side  by  rugged  limestone 
mountains,  which  are  thickly  studded  with  pines,  olive-trees,  and  cedars, 
and  overgrown  with  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  the  other  low  odoriferous 
shrubs  that  everywhere  perfume  the  Attic  air.  The  level  of  the  ground 
is  now  varied  by  the  mound  raised  over  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  but 
it  was  an  unbroken  plain  when  the  Persians  encamped  on  it.  There  are 
marshes  at  each  end,  which  are  dry  in  spring  and  summer,  and  then  offer 
no  obstruction  to  the  horseman,  but  are  commonly  flooded  with  rain 
and  so  rendered  impracticable  for  cavalry  in  the  autumn,  the  time  of 
year  at  which  the  action  took  place. — Creasy,  "Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  World” 

There  is  a place  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  where  the  wide  pave- 
ment reaches  out  like  a promontory.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a triangle 
with  a rounded  apex.  A stream  of  traffic  runs  on  either  side,  and  other 
streets  send  their  current  down  into  the  open  space  before  it.  Like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel,  converging  streams  of  human  life  flow  into  this 
agitated  pool.  Horses  and  carriages,  carts,  vans,  omnibuses,  cabs,  every 
kind  of  conveyance  cross  each  other’s  course  in  every  possible  direction. 
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Twisting  in  and  out  by  the  wheels  and  under  the  horses’  heads,  working 
a devious  way,  men  and  women  of  all  conditions  wind  a path  over. 
They  fill  the  interstices  between  the  carriages  and  blacken  the  surface, 
till  the  vans  almost  float  on  human  beings.  Now  the  streams  slacken, 
and  now  they  rush  amain,  but  never  cease ; dark  waves  are  always  roll- 
ing down  the  incline  opposite,  waves  swell  out  from  the  side  rivers,  all 
London  converges  into  this  focus.  There  is  an  indistinguishable  noise 
— it  is  not  clatter,  hum,  or  roar,  it  is  not  resolvable  ; made  up  of  a thou- 
sand footsteps,  from  a thousand  hoofs,  a thousand  wheels — of  haste, 
and  shuffle,  and  quick  movements,  and  ponderous  loads ; no  attention 
can  resolve  it  into  a fixed  sound.— Jefferies,  "The  Story  of  my  Heart” 

In  discussing  the  last  selection,  call  attention  to  the  excellent  de- 
scription of  a complex  animated  scene.  Note  the  sense  appeals,  the 
vividness,  and  the  right  choice  of  words. 


How  to  describe  a place  (Section  255,  pages  375-378) 

The  following  descriptions  of  places,  exteriors  and  interiors,  may 
be  used  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  unity  and  of  coherence  to  descriptive  writing.  After  each 
selection  has  been  read  to  the  class,  let  the  students  discuss  such 
elements  as  point  of  view,  order  and  arrangement  of  material,  the 
use  of  concrete  details,  the  diction,  and  the  dominant  characteristic 
or  single  impression.  The  suggestions  given  in  section  255  for  writ- 
ing a description  of  a place  will  aid  the  class  in  their  discussions  of 
these  selections. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EXTERIOR 
Landor’s  Cottage 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple — more  utterly  unpretending  than 
this  cottage.  Its  marvellous  effect  lay  altogether  in  its  artistic  arrange- 
ment as  a picture.  I could  have  fancied,  while  I looked  at  it,  that  some 
eminent  landscape  painter  had  built  it  with  his  brush. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I first  saw  the  cottage  was  not  alto- 
gether, although  it  was  nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to  survey  the 
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house.  I will  therefore  describe  it  as  I afterwards  saw  it — from  a posi- 
tion on  the  stone  wall  at  the  southern  extreme  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  main  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  broad 

— certainly  not  more.  Its  total  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  feet.  To  the  west  end  of  this 
structure  was  attached  one  about  a third  smaller  in  all  its  proportions : 

— the  line  of  its  front  standing  back  about  two  yards  from  that  of  the 
larger  house ; and  the  line  of  its  roof,  of  course,  being  considerably  de- 
pressed below  that  of  the  roof  adjoining.  At  right  angles  to  these  build- 
ings, and  from  the  rear  of  the  main  one — not  exactly  in  the  middle — 
extended  a third  compartment,  very  small — being,  in  general,  one  third 
less  than  the  western  wing.  The  roofs  of  the  two  larger  were  very  steep 
— sweeping  down  from  the  ridge-beam  with  a long  concave  curve,  and 
extending  at  least  four  feet  beyond  the  walls  in  front,  so  as  to  form  the 
roofs  of  the  two  piazzas.  These  latter  roofs,  of  course,  needed  no  sup- 
port ; but  as  they  had  the  air  of  needing  it,  slight  and  perfectly  plain 
pillars  were  inserted  at  the  corners  alone.  The  roof  of  the  northern  wing 
was  merely  an  extension  of  a portion  of  the  main  roof.  Between  the 
chief  building  and  western  wing  arose  a very  tall  and  rather  slender 
square  chimney  of  hard  Dutch  bricks,  alternately  black  and  red, — a 
slight  cornice  of  projecting  bricks  at  the  top.  Over  the  gables  the  roofs 
also  projected  very  much, — in  the  main  building  about  four  feet  to  the 
east  and  two  to  the  west.  The  principal  door  was  not  exactly  in  the 
main  division,  being  a little  to  the  east — while  the  two  windows  were  to 
the  west.  These  latter  did  not  extend  to  the  floor,  but  were  much  longer 
and  narrower  than  usual — they  had  single  shutters  like  the  doors — the 
panes  were  of  lozenge  form,  but  quite  large.  The  door  itself  had  its 
upper  half  of  glass,  also  in  lozenge  panes — a movable  shutter  secured  it 
at  night.  The  door  to  the  west  wing  was  in  its  gable,  and  quite  simple — 
a single  window  looked  out  to  the  south.  There  was  no  external  door  to 
the  north  wing,  and  it  had  only  one  window  to  the  east. 

The  blank  wall  of  the  eastern  gable  was  relieved  by  stairs  (with  a 
balustrade)  running  diagonally  across  it — the  ascent  being  from  the 
south.  Under  cover  of  the  widely  projecting  eave  these  steps  gave  ac- 
cess to  a door  leading  into  the  garret,  or  rather  loft — for  it  was  lighted 
only  by  a single  window  to  the  north,  and  seemed  to  have  been  intended 
for  a store-room. 

The  piazzas  of  the  main  building  and  western  wing  had  no  floors,  as 
is  usual ; but  at  the  doors  and  at  each  window,  large,  flat,  irregular  slabs 
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of  granite  lay  embedded  in  the  delicious  turf,  affording  comfortable 
footing  in  all  weather.  Excellent  paths  of  the  same  material — not 
nicely  adapted,  but  with  the  velvety  sod  filling  frequent  intervals  be- 
tween the  stones — led  hither  and  thither  from  the  house,  to  a crystal 
spring  about  five  paces  off,  to  the  road,  or  to  one  or  two  out-houses  that 
lay  to  the  north,  beyond  the  brook,  and  were  thoroughly  concealed  by  a 
few  locusts  and  catalpas. 

Not  more  than  six  steps  from  the  main  door  of  the  cottage  stood  the 
dead  trunk  of  a fantastic  pear-tree,  so  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
gorgeous  begonia  blossoms  that  one  required  no  little  scrutiny  to  deter- 
mine what  manner  of  sweet  thing  it  could  be.  From  various  arms  of  this 
tree  hung  cages  of  different  kinds.  In  one,  a large  wicker  cylinder  with 
a ring  at  top,  revelled  a mocking  bird  ; in  another,  an  oriole  ; in  a third, 
the  impudent  bobolink — while  three  or  four  more  delicate  prisons  were 
loudly  vocal  with  canaries. 

The  pillars  of  the  piazza  were  enwreathed  in  jasmine  and  sweet  honey- 
suckle ; while  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  main  structure  and  its  west 
wing,  sprang  a grapevine  of  unexampled  luxuriance.  Scorning  all  re- 
straint, it  had  clambered  first  to  the  lower  roof — then  to  the  higher; 
and  along  the  ridge  of  this  latter  it  continued  to  writhe  on,  throwing  out 
tendrils  to  the  right  and  left,  until  at  length  it  fairly  attained  the  east 
gable,  and  fell  trailing  over  the  stairs. 

The  whole  house,  with  its  wings,  was  constructed  of  old-fashioned 
Dutch  shingles — broad,  and  with  unrounded  corners.  It  is  a peculiarity 
of  this  material  to  give  houses  built  of  it  the  appearance  of  being  wider 
at  bottom  than  top — after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  architecture ; and 
in  the  present  instance,  this  exceedingly  picturesque  effect  was  aided  by 
numerous  pots  of  gorgeous  flowers  that  almost  encompassed  the  base  of 
the  buildings. 

The  shingles  were  painted  a dull  gray ; and  the  happiness  with  which 
this  neutral  tint  melted  into  the  vivid  green  of  the  tulip  tree  leaves  that 
partially  overshadowed  the  cottage,  can  readily  be  conceived  by  an  artist. 

From  the  position  near  the  stone  wall,  as  described,  the  buildings 
were  seen  at  great  advantage — for  the  southeastern  angle  was  thrown 
forward — so  that  the  eye  took  in  at  once  the  whole  of  the  two  fronts, 
with  the  picturesque  eastern  gable,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  just 
a sufficient  glimpse  of  the  northern  wing,  with  parts  of  a pretty  roof  to 
the  spring-house,  and  nearly  half  of  a light  bridge  that  spanned  the 
brook  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  main  buildings. — Edgar  Allan  Poe 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  INTERIORS 

The  sun,  meanwhile,  if  not  already  above  the  horizon,  was  ascending 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  verge.  A few  light  clouds,  floating  high  upward, 
caught  some  of  the  earliest  light,  and  threw  down  its  golden  gleam  on  the 
windows  of  all  the  houses  in  the  street,  not  forgetting  the  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  which — many  such  sunrises  as  it  had  witnessed — looked  cheer- 
fully at  the  present  one.  The  reflected  radiance  served  to  show,  pretty 
distinctly,  the  aspect  and  arrangement  of  the  room  which  Hepzibah 
entered,  after  descending  the  stairs.  It  was  a low-studded  room,  with 
a beam  across  the  ceiling,  paneled  with  dark  wood,  and  having  a large 
chimney  piece,  set  around  with  pictured  tiles,  but  now  closed  by  an 
iron  fireboard,  through  which  ran  the  funnel  of  a modern  stove.  There 
was  a carpet  on  the  floor,  originally  of  rich  texture,  but  so  worn  and 
faded,  in  these  latter  years,  that  its  once  brilliant  figure  had  quite  van- 
ished into  one  undistinguishable  hue.  In  the  way  of  modern  furniture, 
there  were  two  tables : one,  constructed  with  perplexing  intricacy  and  ex- 
hibiting as  many  feet  as  a centipede  ; the  other,  most  delicately  wrought, 
with  four  long  and  slender  legs,  so  apparently  frail  that  it  was  almost 
incredible  what  a length  of  time  the  ancient  tea-table  had  stood  upon 
them.  Half  a dozen  chairs  stood  about  the  room,  straight  and  stiff,  and 
so  ingeniously  contrived  for  the  discomfort  of  the  human  person,  that 
they  were  irksome  to  the  sight,  and  conveyed  the  ugliest  possible  idea 
of  the  state  of  society  to  which  they  could  have  been  adapted.  One  ex- 
ception there  was,  however,  in  a very  antique  elbow  chair,  with  a high 
back,  carved  elaborately  in  oak,  and  a roomy  depth  within  its  arms,  that 
made  up,  by  its  spacious  comprehensiveness,  for  the  lack  of  any  of  those 
artistic  curves  which  abound  in  a modern  chair. — Hawthorne,  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables” 

Through  the  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes  the  place  of 
his  rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itself.  It  is  lost  in  still  deeper  twilight, 
to  which  the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  some  moments  before  the  form 
of  the  building  can  be  traced ; and  then  there  opens  before  us  a vast 
cave,  hewn  out  into  the  form  of  a Cross,  and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles 
by  many  pillars.  Round  the  domes  of  its  roof  the  light  enters  only 
through  narrow  apertures  like  large  stars ; and  here  and  there  a ray  or 
two  from  some  far-away  casement  wanders  into  the  darkness,  and  casts 
a narrow  phosphoric  stream  upon  the  waves  of  marble  that  heave  and 
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fall  in  a thousand  colors  along  the  floor.  What  else  there  is  of  light  is 
from  torches,  or  silver  lamps,  burning  ceaselessly  in  the  recesses  of  the 
chapels  ; the  roof  sheeted  with  gold,  and  the  polished  walls  covered  with 
alabaster,  give  back  at  every  curve  and  angle  some  feeble  gleaming  to 
the  flames ; and  the  glories  round  the  heads  of  the  sculptured  saints 
flash  out  upon  us  as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  again  into  the  gloom. 
Under  foot  and  over  head  a continual  succession  of  crowded  imagery, 
one  picture  passing  into  another,  as  in  a dream  ; forms  beautiful  and 
terrible  mixed  together ; dragons  and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of 
prey,  and  graceful  birds  that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  from  running 
fountains  and  feed  from  vases  of  crystal:  the  passions  and  the  pleasures 
of  human  life  symbolized  together,  and  the  mystery  of  its  redemption ; 
for  the  mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and  changeful  pictures  lead  always  at 
last  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  carved  in  every  place  and  upon  every  stone  ; 
sometimes  with  the  serpent  of  eternity  wrapt  round  it,  sometimes  with 
doves  beneath  its  arms,  and  sweet  herbage  growing  forth  from  its  feet ; 
but  conspicuous  most  of  all  on  the  great  rood  that  crosses  the  church 
before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry  against  the  shadow  of  the 
apse.  And  although  in  the  recesses  of  the  aisle  and  chapels,  when  the 
mist  of  the  incense  hangs  heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a figure  traced 
in  faint  lines  upon  their  marble,  a woman  standing  with  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  "Mother  of  God,”  she  is  not 
here  the  presiding  deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is  first  seen,  and  always, 
burning  in  the  center  of  the  temple ; and  every  dome  and  hollow  of  its 
roof  has  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power, 
or  returning  in  judgment. — Ruskin,  "The  Stones  of  Venice” 


How  to  describe  a person  (Section  268,  pages  382-385) 

The  following  descriptions  of  persons  will  serve  to  supplement 
those  found  in  the  text.  The  directions  given  in  section  258  will 
aid  students  in  criticizing  these  selections.  (See  the  student  de^ 
scription  "A  Sailor”  on  page  129  of  this  manual.) 

The  frame  of  the  white  man,  judging  by  such  parts  as  were  not  con- 
cealed by  his  clothes,  was  like  that  of  one  who  had  known  hardships  and 
exertion  from  his  earliest  youth.  His  person,  though  muscular,  was 
rather  attenuated  than  full ; but  every  nerve  and  muscle  appeared  strung 
and  indurated  by  unremitted  exposure  and  toil.  He  wore  a hunting  shirt 
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of  forest  green,  fringed  with  faded  yellow,  and  a summer  cap  of  skins 
which  had  been  shorn  of  their  fur.  He  also  wore  a knife  in  a girdle  of 
wampum,  like  that  which  confined  the  scanty  garments  of  the  Indian, 
but  no  tomahawk.  His  moccasins  were  ornamented  after  the  gay  fashion 
of  the  natives,  while  the  only  part  of  his  under  dress  which  appeared 
below  the  hunting  frock  was  a pair  of  buckskin  leggings,  that  laced  at 
the  sides,  and  which  were  gartered  above  the  knees,  with  the  sinews  of 
a deer.  A pouch  and  horn  completed  his  personal  accoutrements,  though 
a rifle  of  great  length,  which  the  theory  of  the  more  ingenious  whites 
had  taught  them  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  firearms,  leaned  against 
a neighboring  sapling.  The  eye  of  the  hunter,  or  scout,  whichever  he 
might  be,  was  small,  quick,  keen,  and  restless,  roving,  while  he  spoke,  on 
every  side  of  him,  as  if  in  quest  of  game,  or  distrusting  the  sudden 
approach  of  some  lurking  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of 
habitual  suspicion,  his  countenance  was  not  only  without  guile,  but  at 
the  moment  at  which  he  is  introduced,  it  was  charged  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sturdy  honesty.  — Cooper,  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans” 

My  aunt  was  a tall,  hard-featured  lady,  by  no  means  ill-looking. 
There  was  an  inflexibility  in  her  face,  in  her  voice,  in  her  gait  and  car- 
riage, amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect  she  made  upon  a gentle 
creature  like  my  mother ; but  her  features  were  rather  handsome  than 
otherwise,  though  unbending  and  austere.  I particularly  noticed  that  she 
had  a very  quick,  bright  eye.  Her  hair,  which  was  gray,  was  arranged  in 
two  plain  divisions,  under  what  I believe  would  be  called  a mob-cap; 
I mean  a cap,  much  more  common  then  than  now,  with  side  pieces 
fastening  under  the  chin.  Her  dress  was  of  a lavender  color,  and  per- 
fectly neat ; but  scantily  made,  as  if  she  desired  to  be  as  little  encum- 
bered as  possible.  I remember  that  I thought  it,  in  form,  more  like  a 
riding-habit  with  the  superfluous  skirt  cut  off,  than  anything  else.  She 
wore  at  her  side  a gentleman’s  gold  watch,  if  I might  judge  from  its  size 
and  make,  with  an  appropriate  chain  and  seals;  she  had  some  linen  at 
her  throat  not  unlike  a shirt-collar,  and  things  at  her  wrists  like  little 
shirt-wristbands. — Dickens,  "David  Copperfield” 

Mr.  Dick,  as  I have  already  said,  was  gray-headed  and  florid;  I 
should  have  said  all  about  him,  in  saying  so,  had  not  his  head  been 
curiously  bowed — not  by  age ; it  reminded  me  of  one  of  Mr.  Creakle’s 
boys’  heads  after  a beating — and  his  gray  eyes  prominent  and  large, 
with  a strange  kind  of  watery  brightness  in  them  that  made  me,  in  com- 
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bination  with  his  vacant  manner,  his  submission  to  my  aunt,  and  his 
childish  delight  when  she  praised  him,  suspect  him  of  being  a little  mad ; 
though,  if  he  were  mad,  how  he  came  to  be  there,  puzzled  me  extremely. 
He  was  dressed  like  any  other  ordinary  gentleman,  in  a loose  gray 
morning  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  white  trousers ; and  had  his  watch  in 
his  fob,  and  his  money  in  his  pockets ; which  he  rattled  as  if  he  were 
very  proud  of  it. — Dickens,  "David  Copperfield” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  light  was  waning.  There  was  a 
difference  in  the  look  of  the  tree  shadows  out  in  the  yard.  Somewhere 
in  the  distance  cows  were  lowing  and  a little  bell  was  tinkling ; now  and 
then  a farm  wagon  tilted  by,  and  the  dust  flew ; some  blue-shirted 
laborers  with  shovels  over  their  shoulders  plodded  past ; little  swarms 
of  flies  were  dancing  up  and  down  before  the  people’s  faces  in  the  soft 
air.  There  seemed  to  be  a gentle  stir  arising  over  everything  for  the  mere 
sake  of  subsidence — a very  premonition  of  rest  and  hush  and  night. 

The  soft  diurnal  commotion  was  over  Louisa  Ellis  also.  She  had  been 
peacefully  sewing  at  her  sitting-room  window  all  the  afternoon.  Now 
she  quilted  her  needle  carefully  into  her  work,  which  she  folded  pre- 
cisely, and  laid  in  a basket  with  her  thimble  and  thread  and  scissors. 
Louisa  Ellis  could  not  remember  that  ever  in  her  life  she  had  mislaid 
one  of  these  little  feminine  appurtenances,  which  had  become,  from  long 
use  and  constant  association,  a very  part  of  her  personality. 

Louisa  tied  a green  apron  around  her  waist,  and  got  out  a flat  straw 
hat  with  a green  ribbon.  Then  she  went  into  the  garden  with  a little 
blue  crockery  bowl,  to  pick  some  currants  for  her  tea.  After  the  cur- 
rants were  picked  she  sat  on  the  back  doorstep  and  stemmed  them,  col- 
lecting the  stems  carefully  in  her  apron,  and  afterwards  throwing  them 
into  the  hencoop.  She  looked  sharply  at  the  grass  beside  the  step  to  see 
if  any  had  fallen  there. 

Louisa  was  slow  and  still  in  her  movements ; it  took  her  a long  time 
to  prepare  her  tea  ; but  when  ready,  it  was  set  forth  with  as  much  grace 
as  if  she  had  been  a veritable  guest  to  her  own  self.  The  little  square 
table  stood  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  and  was  covered  with 
a starched  linen  cloth  whose  border  pattern  of  flowers  glistened.  Louisa 
had  a damask  napkin  on  her  tea  tray,  where  were  arranged  a cut-glass 
tumbler  full  of  teaspoons,  a silver  cream  pitcher,  a china  sugar  bowl,  and 
one  pink  china  cup  and  saucer.  Louisa  used  china  every  day — some- 
thing which  none  of  her  neighbors  did.  They  whispered  about  it  among 
themselves.  Their  daily  tables  were  laid  with  common  crockery,  their 
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sets  of  best  china  stayed  in  the  parlor  closet,  and  Louisa  Ellis  was  no 
richer  nor  better  bred  than  they.  Still  she  would  use  china.  She  had  for 
her  supper  a glass  dish  full  of  sugared  currants,  a plate  of  little  cakes, 
and  one  of  light  white  biscuits  ; also  a leaf  of  lettuce,  which  she  cut  up 
daintily.  Louisa  was  very  fond  of  lettuce,  which  she  raised  to  perfection 
in  her  little  garden.  She  ate  quite  heartily,  though  in  a delicate,  peck- 
ing way ; it  seemed  almost  surprising  that  any  considerable  bulk  of  the 
food  should  vanish.  — Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  "A  New  England 
Nun”^ 

DESCRIPTIONS  EMPLOYING  VARIOUS  SENSE  APPEALS 

The  following  selections  provide  additional  material  for  illustrat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  a variety  of  sense  appeals  in  attaining  vivid- 
ness in  descriptive  writing.  As  each  specimen  is  read  have  the 
members  of  the  class  make  note  of  the  special  senses  to  which  the 
writer  has  appealed. 

And,  surely,  of  all  smells  in  the  world,  the  smell  of  many  trees  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  fortifying.  The  sea  has  a rude  pistoling  sort  of  odor, 
that  takes  you  in  the  nostrils  like  snuff,  and  carries  with  it  a fine  senti- 
ment of  open  water  and  tall  ships ; but  the  smell  of  a forest,  which 
comes  nearest  to  this  in  tonic  quality,  surpasses  it  by  many  degrees  in 
the  quality  of  softness.  Again,  the  smell  of  the  sea  has  little  variety, 
but  the  smell  of  a forest  is  infinitely  changeful ; it  varies  with  the  hour 
of  the  day,  not  in  strength  merely,  but  in  character ; and  the  different 
sorts  of  trees,  as  you  go  from  one  zone  to  another,  seem  to  live  among 
different  kinds  of  atmosphere.  Usually  the  rosin  of  the  fir  predominates. 
But  some  woods  are  more  coquettish  in  their  habits ; and  the  breath  of 
the  forest  Mormal,  as  it  came  upon  us  that  showery  afternoon,  was  per- 
fumed with  nothing  less  delicate  than  sweet  brier.  — Stevenson,  "An 
Inland  Voyage 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I wakened  thirsty.  My 
tin  was  standing  by  me  half  full  of  water.  I emptied  it  at  a draught ; 

1 Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers.  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York  and  London. 

2 Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York. 
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and  feeling  broad  awake  after  this  internal  cold  aspersion,  sat  upright 
to  make  a cigarette.  The  stars  were  clear,  colored,  jewel-like,  but  not 
frosty.  A faint  silvery  vapor  stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me 
the  black  fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-still.  By  the  whiteness  of 
the  pack-saddle,  I could  see  Modestine  walking  round  and  round  at  the 
length  of  her  tether ; I could  hear  her  steadily  munching  at  the  sward ; 
but  there  was  not  another  sound,  save  the  indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the 
runnel  over  the  stones.  I lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying  the  color  of  the 
sky,  as  we  call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it  showed  a reddish  gray 
behind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a glossy  blue  black  between  the 
stars.  As  if  to  be  more  like  a pedlar,  I wear  a silver  ring.  This  I could 
see  faintly  shining  as  I raised  or  lowered  the  cigarette ; and  at  each  whiff 
the  inside  of  my  hand  was  illuminated  and  became  for  the  second  the 
highest  light  in  the  landscape.  — Stevenson,  "Travels  with  a Donkey”^ 

Besides  the  singing  and  calling,  there  is  a peculiar  sound  which  is 
heard  only  in  summer.  Waiting  quietly  to  discover  what  birds  are  about, 
I become  aware  of  a sound  in  the  very  air.  It  is  not  the  midsummer 
hum  which  will  soon  be  heard  over  the  heated  hay  in  the  valley  and  over 
the  cooler  hills  alike.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  called  a hum,  and  does  but 
just  tremble  at  the  extreme  edge  of  hearing.  If  the  branches  wave  and 
rustle,  they  overbear  it ; the  buzz  of  a passing  bee  is  so  much  louder, 
it  overcomes  all  of  it  that  is  in  the  whole  field.  I cannot  define  it  except 
by  calling  the  hours  of  winter  to  mind — they  are  silent ; you  hear  a 
branch  crack  or  creak  as  it  rubs  another  in  the  wood,  you  hear  the  hoar 
frost  crunch  on  the  grass  beneath  your  feet,  but  the  air  is  without  sound 
itself.  The  sound  of  summer  is  everywhere — in  the  passing  breeze,  in 
the  hedge,  in  the  broad-branching  trees,  in  the  grass  as  it  swings  ; all  the 
myriad  particles  that  together  make  the  summer  are  in  motion.  The 
sap  moves  in  the  trees,  the  pollen  is  pushed  out  from  grass  and  flower, 
and  yet  again  these  acres  and  acres  of  leaves  and  square  miles  of  grass 
blades — for  they  would  cover  acres  and  square  miles  if  reckoned  edge 
to  edge — are  drawing  their  strength  from  the  atmosphere.  Exceedingly 
minute  as  these  vibrations  must  be,  their  numbers  perhaps  give  them  a 
volume  almost  reaching  in  the  aggregate  to  the  power  of  the  ear.  Be- 
sides the  quivering  leaf,  the  swinging  grass,  the  fluttering  bird’s  wing, 
and  the  thousand  oval  membranes  which  innumerable  insects  whirl 

1 Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York. 
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about,  a faint  resonance  seems  to  come  from  the  very  earth  itself.  The 
fervor  of  sunbeams  descending  in  a tidal  flood  rings  on  the  strung  harp 
of  earth.  It  is  this  exquisite  undertone,  heard  and  yet  unheard,  which 
brings  the  mind  into  sweet  accordance  with  the  wonderful  instrument 
of  nature. — Jefferies,  "The  Life  of  the  Fields” 

The  plowing,  now  in  full  swing,  enveloped  him  in  a vague,  slow- 
moving  whirl  of  things.  Underneath  him  was  the  jarring,  jolting,  trem- 
bling machine  ; not  a clod  was  turned,  not  an  obstacle  encountered,  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  swift  impression  of  it  through  all  his  body,  the 
very  friction  of  the  damp  soil,  sliding  incessantly  from  the  shiny  surface 
of  the  shears,  seemed  to  reproduce  itself  in  his  finger-tips  and  along  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  heard  the  horse  hoofs  by  the  myriads  crushing 
down  easily,  deeply,  into  the  loam,  the  prolonged  clinking  of  trace- 
chains,  the  working  of  the  smooth  brown  flanks  in  the  harness,  the 
clatter  of  wooden  hames,  the  champing  of  bits,  the  click  of  iron  shoes 
against  pebbles,  the  brittle  stubble  of  the  surface  ground  crackling  and 
snapping  as  the  furrows  turned,  the  sonorous,  steady  breaths  wrenched 
from  the  deep,  laboring  chests,  strap-bound,  shining  with  sweat,  and  all 
along  the  line  the  voices  of  the  men  talking  to  the  horses.  Everywhere 
there  were  visions  of  glossy  brown  backs,  straining,  heaving,  swollen 
with  muscle ; harness  streaked  with  specks  of  froth,  broad,  cup-shaped 
hoofs,  heavy  with  brown  loam ; men’s  faces  red  with  tan,  blue  overalls 
spotted  with  axle-grease  ; muscled  hands,  the  knuckles  whitened  in  their 
grip  on  the  reins,  and  through  it  all  the  ammoniacal  smell  of  the  horses, 
the  bitter  reek  of  perspiration  of  beasts  and  men,  the  aroma  of  warm 
leather,  the  scent  of  dead  stubble — and  stronger  and  more  penetrating 
than  everything  else,  the  heavy,  enervating  odor  of  the  upturned,  living 
earth. — Frank  Norris,  "The  Octopus”^ 

AN  ANIMATED  SCENE 

The  following  selection,  with  the  student  composition  "The  Sta- 
dium” (page  129  of  this  manual)  and  the  fourth  selection  under 
section  254  of  the  text,  will  furnish  models  for  describing  scenes 
of  activity.  Students  should  point  out  the  various  elements  of  de- 
scription that  have  been  combined  in  such  complex  scenes  as  these. 

1 Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  & Co., 
Garden  City,  New  York. 
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A MARKET  SCENE  IN  PARIS 

Paris  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world.  At  seven 
o’clock  on  a fair  June  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  roofs, 
glistening  on  the  towers  and  domes,  and  sparkling  in  the  waters  of  the 
Seine,  with  the  streets  all  swept  and  washed,  and  with  the  maids  scour- 
ing the  steps  and  polishing  the  windows,  it  is  as  bright  and  spotless  as 
a city  can  well  be. 

Then  is  the  time  for  the  street  venders  to  go  up  and  down  calling 
their  wares.  As  the  old  horse  plodded  along,  turning  one  corner  and 
another  under  Mere  Valcour’s  guiding  hand,  Jeanne  kept  Annette  and 
her  mother  laughing  over  the  way  she  imitated  the  cracked,  high-pitched 
voices. 

"I  have  beautiful  herring,  mussels,  mackerel  to  fry,  to  fry!”  called 
a fishwoman,  who  was  trundling  a barrow  full  of  shining  fish,  arranged 
on  beds  of  brown  seaweed. 

"Buy  my  bread!  Buy  my  bread ! ” cried  a bread-seller,  a neat  little 
woman,  wearing  a spotless  white  apron,  and  carrying  a basket  filled  with 
long  rolls  and  oval  loaves. 

A cream-cheese  man,  with  fresh  cream  in  jars,  and  little  cheeses  in 
china  dishes,  offered  them  at  three  sous  each.  A glazier,  with  a bundle 
of  window-glass  on  his  back,  was  ready  to  mend  a broken  pane ; a boy 
whistled  shrill  bird-notes  to  call  attention  to  his  basket  of  fresh  check- 
weed  for  the  birds  in  their  cages. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  be  waking  up,  and  when  at  last  Mere  Valcour 
drove  into  the  open  square  where  the  market  was  being  held,  there 
was  already  a busy  scene.  Wagons  were  ranged  along  the  curb,  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  displayed  temptingly  in  boxes  and  wooden 
stalls. 

There  were  cheeses,  too,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  pats  of  home-made 
butter  set  out  on  cabbage  leaves,  and  pyramids  of  fresh-laid  eggs. 

Even  the  meat  stalls  were  attractive ; so,  also,  were  the  fish  stands, 
where  women  sold  herring,  mackerel,  prickly  sea-urchins,  crimson 
crayfish  like  tiny  lobsters,  and  round,  white-shelled  snails,  which  are 
a great  delicacy  in  France.  — Etta  A.  B.  McDonald,  "Colette  in 
France”^ 

1 Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  Little,  Brown  & Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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STUDENT  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  eight  descriptions  that  follow  are  the  product  of  student 
writers.  There  is  very  evident  variation  in  quality,  as  many  stu- 
dents who  hear  them  read  will  detect.  The  first  three  are  so  ob- 
viously faulty  that  the  class  may  be  called  upon  to  rewrite  them 
after  they  have  been  fully  discussed.  The  imitative  style  and  the 
rather  hackneyed  "literary”  diction  of  the  first  two  selections  may 
be  used  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  seeing  with  one’s  own  eyes, 
experiencing  with  one’s  own  senses,  and  employing  one’s  own  style 
and  diction.  The  third  selection  lacks  both  unity  and  coherence. 
It  fails  to  give  any  clear,  orderly  picture  of  the  sunken  gardens. 
The  remaining  five  descriptions  are  better  in  quality,  but  are 
capable  of  improvement. 


ON  THE  RIVER 

One,  languid,  peaceful  night  in  June,  Phyllis  and  I,  moved  by  a sud- 
den, capricious  whim,  set  forth  on  a moonlight  canoe  ride.  We  started 
laughingly  but  were  soon  awed  to  a reverent  silence  by  the  impressive 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Before  us  the  river  lay  majestically  calm,  its  sur- 
face a shimmering  sheet  of  silver  in  the  moonlight,  fringed  by  the  long, 
black  shadows  cast  by  the  tall  trees  which  rose  statuesquely  tall  and 
dark  against  the  distant  sky.  As  we  drifted  on,  the  canoe  making 
scarcely  a ripple  on  the  quiet,  shining  surface,  the  river  widened  out  into 
a little  bay  where  the  tiny  waves  lapped  softly  on  the  sandy  shore,  and 
the  mirrorlike  waters  reflected  clearly  every  soft,  white  cloud  on  high. 
Then  again  the  trees,  shrouded  in  their  veil  of  darkness,  shut  in  the  river, 
but  slowly  their  height  was  diminished  and  soon  they  gave  way  alto- 
gether to  reveal  wide  stretches  of  meadowland  covered  with  swaying 
blades  of  corn,  nodding  their  heads  and  whispering  softly  under  the  wide 
and  star-bright  sky.  Here  and  there  a little  farmhouse  nestled  silent, 
asleep.  Presently,  we  glided  under  a quaint  stone  bridge  arching  over 
the  water  and  then  out  again  into  the  moonlight,  where  on  the  banks 
thick  bushes  drooped  their  branches,  dipping  their  tasseled  ends  into  the 
clear  water  as  if  to  drink.  At  last  we  came  to  the  head  of  a lake  where 
the  river  broadening  out  formed  a great  pool  of  molten  silver ; a lonely 
wind  moaned  softly  through  the  shadowy  background  of  trees ; and, 
high  on  her  throne,  the  moon  in  soft  radiance  gleamed  over  all. 
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NIGHT  ON  THE  LAKE 

The  placid  lake  was  bathed  in  a silvery  sheen.  Each  graceful  crest  of 
a laughing  ripple  was  draped  in  the  full  moon’s  mellow  glow.  The  lazy 
waters  lay  all  about  me,  breathless  with  the  beauty  of  the  night.  As  I 
slowly  dipped  my  paddle  into  the  murky  depths,  I was  impressed  with 
the  silent  majesty  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Sullen  and  dreary  it 
looked,  but  in  some  way  undefinable  and  unimaginable,  it  held  a digni- 
fied poise,  swaying  its  shaggy  head  to  the  rhythm  of  the  wind.  Like  a 
stalwart  sentinel,  it  hovered  over  the  lake,  sheltering  it  from  harm  and 
menace.  Borne  on  the  wind,  came  the  eerie  hoot  of  a forlorn  owl,  call- 
ing for  its  absent  mate.  Then  from  the  obscurity  of  the  forest,  crept  a 
moose.  Sensitive  to  every  sound,  he  raised  his  magnificent  antlers,  and 
with  rigid  and  intense  gaze,  he  looked  about  him.  Then  lowering  his 
majestic  head,  he  drank  from  the  silent  waters,  tinted  by  Cynthia’s 
silvery  light.  Somewhere,  far  off,  the  howl  of  a hungry  wolf  came  float- 
ing o’er  the  treetops.  The  moose  had  drunk  his  fill  and  retired  again  into 
the  sombre  forest.  I was  alone  with  the  night,  alone  with  the  stars  that 
danced  and  waltzed  on  the  vast  blue  floor,  never  tiring,  never  ceasing, 
until  day  and  her  cohorts  drove  them  limping  away,  fading  out  into  the 
great  beyond.  Happiness,  love,  beauty,  insensibility,  ail  in  one  rising 
tide  swept  over  me.  But  suddenly  my  reverie  was  checked  by  a thud. 
My  canoe  ran  aground  and,  as  if  awaiting  my  arrival,  Apollo  in  a fiery 
halo  loomed  up  in  the  east. 

THE  SUNKEN  GARDENS 

They  lie  between  two  roads,  these  sunken  gardens,  and  a Japanese 
temple  smiles  down  upon  them,  to  meet  an  answering  smile  on  its  own 
reflection  in  a tiny  creek  that  flows  by  the  side  of  the  temple  and 
weaves  its  way  through  the  flower  beds.  Three  small  water-lily  ponds 
contribute  to  the  stream  as  it  makes  its  way  over  many  miniature  water- 
falls on  its  way  down  to  the  Schuylkill,  for  these  are  truly  "sunken 
gardens,”  in  a slight  hollow  or  depression  between  two  hills.  Thick 
bushes  stand  like  sentinels  to  conserve  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  Lining 
both  sides,  they  hide  the  gardens  from  the  flanking  roads.  It  is  well  they 
do,  for  there  is  no  charm  wasted  since  one  must  enter  through  the  temple. 

Truly  the  spot  is  worth  visiting.  While  it  hardly  occupies  the  space 
of  a thousand  square  feet,  it  contains  nearly  every  variety  of  flower  and 
shrubbery.  Visitors  are  hushed  by  its  charm,  and  the  only  sound  is  the 
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musical  flow  of  the  stream.  As  a sheltered  spot  of  beauty  and  quiet, 
there  are  few  places  to  rival  the  sunken  gardens  in  Fairmount  Park. 

THE  DAY  DAWNS 

It  was  still  in  the  early  hours  of  an  early  August  morning  that  I 
awoke.  The  house  was  absolutely  quiet  except  for  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  at  my  side,  and  a gentle  murmur  which  came  in  through  the  open 
window  on  a cool  morning  breeze  laden  with  a moist  and  refreshing 
briskness.  The  room  was  still  very  dark,  and  I could  barely  discern 
the  position  of  the  clock,  whose  hands  pointed  to  a quarter  past  four. 
Thinking  of  treating  myself  to  a sight  that  seldom  comes  to  the  lot  of  a 
city-dweller,  I arose  and,  after  hastily  slipping  on  my  camping  togs, 
stole  quietly  out  of  the  cottage  so  as  not  to  awake  the  sleeping  inmates, 
and  took  the  path  that  began  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

The  confused  murmur  I had  previously  heard  took  on  a bolder  note, 
and  I could  now  distinguish  a gentle  swish,  together  with  the  lapping  of 
waves.  More  stars  were  rapidly  paling,  and  a clammy  mist  hung  over 
the  lake  and  shut  off  from  view  the  opposite  end.  A heavy  dew  bathed 
the  ferns  and  foliage  all  about  me.  The  distant  croak  of  a far-off  frog 
came  to  my  ears ; grotesque  shapes  of  waving  trees  in  forbidding 
shadows,  together  with  the  eerie  semidarkness,  produced  a weird  and 
ghostly  sensation,  and  I shuddered  in  spite  of  myself. 

Suddenly,  a puff  of  wind  seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  nowhere — the 
mist  dissolving  into  space,  while  the  sky,  as  if  bidden  by  a magician, 
brightened  rapidly  into  a grayish  white.  The  massive  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Madison,  ten  miles  to  the  north,  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  distant  shore-line  now  visible.  A faint  trace  of  pink  touched 
the  eastern  sky,  which  had  imperceptibly  blended  into  a beautiful  blue. 
Colors  ran  riot  and  shifted  everywhere.  The  sombre-hued  waters  of  the 
lake  had  changed  to  a greenish  yellow.  I was  bewildered  and  yet  more 
delighted.  The  eastern  sky  flushed  a deeper  red ; a few  fleecy  horizon 
mists  that  resembled  billowy  clouds  were  tinted  with  exquisite  pink  and 
orange.  While  the  heavens  blushed  a continual  kaleidoscope  of  colors, 
a dazzling  ball  of  golden  yellow  rose,  and  the  world  was  flooded  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Capitol  dome  glistened  like  newly-f alien 
snow,  and  the  dew  sparkled  like  beaded  diamonds  on  the  waving  blades 
of  grass.  Suddenly,  a strange  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  flew  to  the  lower 
branch  of  a neighboring  tree  and  flooded  the  air  with  liquid  notes  of 
throbbing  sweetness.  All  nature  rejoiced ; the  day  had  begun. 
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SILENCE 

When  John  recovered  consciousness,  everything  was  dark.  Not  a 
sound  could  he  hear.  Raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  strained  his 
utmost  to  catch  sight  or  sound  of  aught  save  the  death-like  pall  of  murk 
and  stillness  which  obliterated  everything.  He  tried  to  stand,  but  his 
legs  were  pinioned  beneath  what  appeared  like  bowlders.  Above  him 
there  was  nothing.  He  listened  avidly.  His  ears  ached  from  the  strain. 
Why,  it  was  uncanny.  The  stillness  rolled  over  him  in  great  waves.  He 
shuddered.  The  obscurity  was  killing  him.  Little  shivers  played  over 
his  back.  Noise!  He  must  have  noise.  With  the  full  violence  of  his 
unchecked  lungs  he  shrieked  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Sobbing  as  if 
heart-broken,  he  lay  back,  resigned.  The  ever-deepening  silence  rolled 
back  again,  closed  over  him,  stifling,  strangling,  burying  him. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ORGAN 

The  long  dim  interior  of  the  church  was  empty  except  for  a few 
stragglers  like  myself  who  had  sought  its  shelter  to  escape  the  swelter- 
ing noonday  heat.  Faintly  through  the  half-opened  windows  came  the 
roar  and  clatter  of  the  busy  street  outside,  making  the  cool  building 
seem  a haven  of  rest  and  quiet. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  nave  stood  the  massive  organ  with  its  myriads 
of  pipes  and  keys,  silent  and  majestic  in  beauty.  As  I gazed,  the  organist 
appeared,  and,  unmindful  of  his  audience,  began  to  play. 

Obedient  to  his  touch  the  great  organ  broke  into  its  song  of  joys  and 
triumphs,  sorrows  and  tears.  As  soft  and  tender  as  a lullaby  at  twilight, 
as  gentle  as  the  lapping  of  little  waves  among  the  reeds,  as  low  as  the 
whispering  of  a breeze,  the  melody  stole  through  the  church  like  the 
personification  of  all  that  meant  peace  and  harmony.  Then  the  gentle 
murmuring  changed  to  sadness ; the  music  was  deep  and  sobbing  as  if 
for  grief  at  the  parting  of  loved  ones. 

As  the  music  changed  again,  it  seemed  to  tell  of  war — war  with  its 
echoing  tread  of  marching  men,  the  piercing  shrill  of  bugles,  the  rumble 
of  cannon,  and  the  din  of  battles. 

Then  the  resounding  paean  of  victory  sung  by  the  conquering  army, 
the  ringing  shouts  of  joy,  the  pealing  of  countless  bells,  deep  and 
vibrant,  the  shouts  and  singing  of  the  welcoming  throngs — all  faded  into 
the  soft,  sweet  lullaby  as  the  music  died  away. 
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A SAILOR 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth,  this 
grizzly  old  sailor  sauntered  into  the  yacht  club.  He  paused  to  gaze  at  a 
model  of  a brigantine  that  stood  on  the  mantel.  It  was  then  that  we  got 
a good  look  at  him.  His  shoes  looked  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a brush 
or  polish.  One  of  them  was  minus  a lace,  while  the  other  had  a piece  of 
string  utilized  as  one.  His  trousers  evidently  were  new,  because  the 
crease  was  not  out  yet  nor  the  tag  off.  A piece  of  sail-cloth  held  together 
with  a nail  constituted  his  belt.  Cuts  and  scars  blotted  out  all  signs  of 
old  age  that  might  have  been  on  his  face.  A long,  dirty,  greasy,  smelly 
coat,  flung  wide  open,  displayed  a large  fat  stomach.  His  hat,  hanging 
on  his  right  ear,  might  have  once  been  in  the  possession  of  a rich  captain, 
but  was  torn  and  dirty.  Every  now  and  then  this  strange  character 
would  walk  over  to  the  banister,  which  led  down  to  the  barroom,  and 
spit  over  it  as  if  it  were  the  railing  of  the  ship.  All  of  a sudden,  as  if  he 
remembered  something,  this  strange  man  slowly  strode  out,  alternately 
puffing  on  his  corncob  pipe  and  expectorating. 


THE  STADIUM 

Outside  the  great  stadium  a large  crowd  has  gathered.  The  stadium  itself 
is  packed  to  the  exits.  By  the  Fire  Marshal’s  order,  vigorously  enforced 
to  the  chagrin  of  those  waiting  at  the  box  office,  no  more  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. A great  shout,  intersected  by  hoots  and  cat-calls,  rises  from  within, 
and  those  outside  watching  the  score-board  know  that  the  game  is  on. 

A most  cosmopolitan,  group  it  is.  Our  national  sport  might  truly  be 
called  the  melting  pot.  A banker,  opulent  and  portly,  leaning  on  a gold- 
topped  cane,  stands  next  to  an  Italian  street  cleaner  who  rests  on  his 
broom  and  gazes  pensively  at  the  board.  An  urchin  of  the  streets  peers 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front  of  him  and,  having  stolen  half  a day 
from  school,  furtively  watches  over  his  shoulder  the  big  policeman  who 
struts  majestically  by. 

For  several  hours  they  patiently  stand.  As  the  board  records  the  final 
score,  cheers,  shouts  of  joy,  hisses  and  imprecations  fill  the  air.  The  sta- 
dium begins  to  empty  and  soon  the  crowd  disperses,  leaving  only  the  old 
peanut  vendor  standing,  a solitary  figure  on  the  corner.  The  sun  begins  to 
sink  in  the  west  and  dusk  begins  to  fall.  Finally  the  vendor  picks  up  his 
basket  and  treads  wearily  homeward,  leaving  the  grandstand  to  silence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


EXPOSITION 


Aims 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  the  function  of 

exposition. 

2.  To  familiarize  him  with  the  principal  types  of  expository  writing. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  write  clear  and  entertaining  expositions. 

Activities 

1.  Formulating  accurate  definitions. 

2.  Explaining  mechanisms  and  processes. 

3.  Explaining  facts. 

4.  Discussing  ideas  and  opinions. 

5.  Writing  formal  and  informal  essays. 

6.  Writing  expository  biographies  of  real  persons. 

7.  Writing  expository  biographies  of  characters  in  fiction. 

8.  Writing  informal  personal  sketches. 

9.  Studying  and  writing  book  reviews. 

10.  Studying  and  writing  newspaper  editorials. 

11.  Writing  expository  letters. 

12.  Writing  expositions  suggested  by  pictures  in  the  textbook. 

Oral  and  written  exposition  provide  more  practical  training  in 
clear  thinking  and  clear  expression  than  do  any  of  the  other  forms 
of  discourse.  Logical  structure  can  best  be  taught  through  ex- 
pository composition  assignments. 

In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  class  the  explanatory  function 
of  exposition  and  in  reminding  them  of  their  familiarity  through 
practice  with  this  type  of  writing,  have  them  review  the  assign- 
ments in  Chapters  II,  IV,  and  V and  comment  on  those  that  are 
expository. 
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In  teaching  exposition  liberal  use  should  be  made  of  oral  com- 
position and  letter-writing. 

The  importance  of  a carefully  chosen  and  limited  subject  and 
the  making  of  an  outline  should  be  emphasized  anew. 

Clearness  as  the  first  requisite  of  all  expository  composition 
should  be  stressed. 

Methods  of  exposition  (Section  265,  page  390) 

Review  with  the  class  sections  91-97.  Study  the  methods  of 
development  used  in  the  specimen  paragraphs  and  in  the  para- 
graphs on  pages  146-149. 

Definitions  (Section  267,  pages  390-394) 

Few  students  know  how  to  make  clear  and  accurate  definitions. 
So  important  is  the  ability  to  compose  good  definitions  that  stu- 
dents should  be  given  much  training  in  defining  words  orally  and 
in  writing.  Two  class  periods  may  well  be  devoted  to  making 
definitions,  and  every  opportunity  for  continuing  the  practice 
should  be  utilized. 

A definition  match  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  oral 
exercises. 

Explanations  of  processes  and  discussions  of  facts  and  ideas  give 
opportunity  for  much  oral  work  in  exposition. 

Essays  (Section  270,  pages  400-405) 

In  the  study  of  the  essay  students  will  find  the  questions  in 
Appendix  A,  pages  v-vi,  helpful. 

Specimens  of  the  informal,  or  familiar,  essay  may  be  found  in 
the  Contributors’  Club  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  author’s  col- 
lection of  sixty-nine  of  these  essays,  especially  edited  for  school 
use  and  published  under  the  title  "Essays  and  Essay-Writing,”  will 
be  helpful  in  teaching  the  familiar  essay. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  good  collections  of  both  formal 
and  familiar  essays,  written  by  older  as  well  as  modern  authors. 
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Expository  biography  (Section  271,  pages  405-407) 

The  writing  of  informal  biographical  sketches  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  many  students.  They  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  present 
informally  some  of  their  intimate  acquaintances  in  terms  of  their 
outstanding  characteristics. 

Reviews  and  criticisms  (Section  272,  pages  407-410) 

The  writing  of  book  reviews  and  criticisms  constitutes  a very 
important  type  of  exposition.  Assignments  should  be  made  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  by  having  the  students  write  reviews  or  criti- 
cisms of  books  on  the  list  of  required  or  suggested  reading. 

Newspaper  editorials  (Section  273,  pages  410-413) 

If  the  school  publishes  a newspaper  or  a magazine,  much  in- 
terest in  editorial  writing  may  be  aroused  by  holding  a competition 
for  the  best  editorials  written  on  a group  of  subjects  that  are  of 
contemporary  school  or  civic  interest. 

Expository  letters  (Section  274,  pages  413-414) 

The  writing  of  several  expository  letters  will  prove  most  valu- 
able in  impressing  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  clearness, 
completeness,  conciseness,  and  courtesy  in  all  his  correspondence. 
If  it  is  possible,  the  work  in  letter-writing  should  be  motivated  by 
having  the  students  write  actual  letters  to  real  persons  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

A contest  in  letter-writing  will  add  zest  to  the  assignments. 

The  ten  expositions  that  follow  are  the  work  of  high-school 
students.  They  include  familiar  essays,  informal  personal  sketches, 
book  reviews,  and  editorials.  Many  students  will  derive  profit  from 
discussion  of  these  selections.  The  class  will  often  find  it  possible 
to  make  improvements. 
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FAMILIAR  ESSAYS 

TRAINING  MY  POMPADOUR 

I brushed  my  hair  up  from  my  forehead  one  day,  thinking  that  I 
could  easily  train  my  pompadour  by  so  doing ; but,  alas  ! I had  not 
reckoned  with  all  the  difficulties  I had  to  face.  I soon  realized  that 
without  water,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  succeed,  for  my  hair 
would  actually  stand  up  straight  instead  of  lying  down.  Consequently 
I applied  water  till  I really  looked  like  a drowned  cat. 

I then  went  to  school.  Of  course,  you  have  to  take  off  your  cap  here 
and  show  your  hair.  While  I was  talking  to  a young  lady,  I noticed  she 
kept  looking  at  my  hair  and  smiling  in  a knowing  manner.  I knew  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  my  appearance,  and  I had  a sneaky  feel- 
ing that  my  hair  was  out  of  order,  because  it  was  the  first  day  that  I had 
started  to  train  my  pompadour. 

''  Sammy,  your  hair  is  a sight,”  she  finally  said.  Embarrassed  at  the 
moment,  I blushed  from  head  to  foot,  and  she,  noticing  my  embarrass- 
ment, left  me. 

I looked  in  a mirror  which  I was  fortunately  carrying  in  my  pocket 
and,  horror!  I saw  that  my  hair  was  pointing  north,  south,  east,  west, 
and  in  fact  in  every  other  direction.  I combed  it  again  and  applied  a 
generous  amount  of  water  so  that  it  would  be  sure  to  stay  back.  When 
it  became  dry,  however,  I had  the  same  terrible  experience  that  I had 
had  before ; everybody  laughed  and  looked  at  me.  I was  more  embar- 
rassed that  day  than  on  any  preceding  occasion. 

That  week,  I was  invited  to  a party,  and,  not  wishing  to  miss  any- 
thing, I accepted  the  invitation.  When  I arrived,  I saw  the  people  look- 
ing in  my  direction  and  laughing.  I looked  around,  but  could  not 
see  anything  humorous.  When  all  had  had  a good  laugh,  a friend  of 
mine  stepped  up  and  said,  "Your  hair  is  standing  straight  up.”  I 
blushed  and  staggered  off  to  a corner,  where  I remained  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

As  a last  resort  in  training  my  pompadour  I thought  perhaps  lard 
would  keep  my  hair  down.  I was  frantic.  I would  have  tried  anything. 
This  proved  satisfactory,  in  that  my  hair  stayed  in  place,  but  when  I 
went  into  a warm  room,  the  lard  would  melt  and  run  down  over  my  face. 
Then,  too,  when  I went  to  school  the  boys  and  girls  would  make  fun  of 
me  by  saying,  "I  have  to  fry  some  eggs,  but  haven’t  any  lard.”  Then 
another  would  answer,  "There’s  some  on  that  boy’s  head.”  It  was  a 
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shame  the  way  they  made  fun  of  me.  I finally  became  angry  and  said, 
"Mind  your  own  business” ; but  they  still  kept  on  teasing  me. 

Next,  I tried  vaseline  to  make  my  hair  smell  fragrant,  and  to  keep  it 
back.  When  the  boys  came  near  me,  they  all  turned  up  their  noses. 
"Balmy  spring  breezes,”  they  would  say  or  "Ain’t  he  a sweet  girl”;  but 
I still  persisted  in  training  a pompadour. 

Some  one  else  must  have  experienced  the  same  troubles  that  I did,  for 
soon  after  this  a preparation  for  keeping  one’s  hair  in  place  appeared  on 
the  market.  What  a relief  that  such  a discovery  was  made!  I can  now 
"step  out”  in  society  and  feel  that  every  hair  is  in  its  place.  But  so 
long  as  I live,  I shall  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  of  my  most  em- 
barrassing experiences  were  due  to  training  a pompadour. 


ANSWERING  LETTERS 

Answering  letters  is  the  most  tiresome  and  unpleasant,  yet  necessary, 
task  that  was  ever  created.  It  is  like  riding  a merry-go-round.  Time 
and  money  are  spent  with  no  results  except  a dizzy  head. 

For  me  and  (as  I am  only  human)  for  almost  everyone  else,  the  writ- 
ing of  a letter  is  something  like  this.  After  selecting  the  proper  station- 
ery, changing  a pencil  for  an  unwelcome  pen,  and  getting  situated  at  a 
writing  desk,  you  start  the  slow  death.  The  heading  passes  easily.  Next, 

the  salutation.  What  shall  it  be  ? " My  dear ” ? No,  that ’s  too  cold. 

"Dear ” is  better.  So  you  begin,  "Dear , I take  my  pen  in 

hand — .”  No,  no,  that’s  too  old.  Maybe,  "I  received  your  letter  of — ” 
would  do.  Not  exactly,  because  this  person  knows  that  you  never  write 
first,  so  why  tell  her  ? " I am  very  well,  and  hope  that  this  letter  will 
find  you  the  same.”  That  is  pretty  rank,  too,  but  it  will  do  in  a pinch ; 
and  three  sheets  of  stationery  are  enough  to  start  any  letter. 

Now  for  the  news.  Sick  or  dead  relatives  always  are  good  in  a letter. 
Therefore  three  or  four  lines  will  be  given  to  this  kind  of  people.  If 
you  go  to  school,  something  of  interest  must  have  happened  there.  You 
flunked ; received  an  A ; anything  like  that  will  do.  If  you  are  in  busi- 
ness— well,  business  is  punk,  or  business  is  good.  Something  thrilling 
is  always  necessary.  Perhaps  you  were  arrested  for  speeding  or  some- 
thing else.  Anything  will  do,  you  know.  With  about  three-quarters  of  a 
page  written,  you  discover  that  news  is  exhausted.  Ah!  A brilliant 
idea!  One  of  those  that  come  only  to  great  persons!  Did  she  ask  for 
any  special  information?  You  look.  Sure  enough  she  did.  She  wants 
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to  know  if  Hazel  and  Jimmie  are  married  yet.  They  aren’t.  So  you  can 
take  up  some  space  explaining  why.  She  wants  to  know  also,  whether 
or  not  so-and-so  has  moved.  When  you  answer  this  question,  you  find 
yourself  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  So  you  end  the  letter  with  this  whopper, 
— "Hoping  that  you  will  write  soon,  I remain — A sigh  of  relief,  and 
the  letter  is  slipped  into  the  envelope. 

INFORMAL  PERSONAL  SKETCHES 

A RELATIVE 

Aunt  Addie  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  an  old  maid ; you  can  tell 
it  by  looking  at  her  and  hearing  her  talk.  She  is  decidedly  "sot”  in  her 
ways ; however,  a redeeming  feature  is  a well-developed  sense  of  humor 
and  a remarkably  quick  wit.  Although  when  she  was  a young  lady  she 
was  one  of  the  first  to  follow  every  fashion  and  was  an  extremely  popu- 
lar and  vivacious  girl,  she  is  now  much  disgusted  with  all  the  present- 
day  styles  and  takes  every  opportunity  to  air  her  views  (which  are 
plentiful)  on  the  subject,  particularly  on  the  way  the  modern  girl 
dresses.  If  you  want  the  truth  go  to  Aunt  Addie.  She  will  tell  you 
frankly,  in  fact  very  frankly,  whatever  you  want  to  know  on  a subject 
because  it  will  give  her  such  a splendid  chance  to  air  her  opinions. 

To  the  person  who  doesn’t  know  her  very  well  she  may  seem  to  be 
brusque  and  not  very  tactful,  but  she  can  keep  you  laughing  at  yourself 
as  well  as  at  anyone  else,  and  if  you  learn  to  know  her  you  will  appre- 
ciate her  blunt  humor  and  will  never  mind  her  knocks,  which  are  given, 
not  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  because  she  thinks  as  she  does  and  can’t 
think  without  announcing  her  thoughts. 

One  time  Aunt  Addie  was  out  to  dinner,  and  a young  man  of  her 
acquaintance  who  considered  himself  quite  a wit,  called  out  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  "Addie,  what  makes  your  nose  so  big?”  In- 
stead of  being  hurt  by  the  remarks.  Aunt  Addie  called  back,  "Because 
I’ve  kept  it  out  of  the  other  people’s  business  and  given  it  a chance  to 
grow.”  Thus  she  turned  the  laugh  on  the  caustic  joker. 

UNCLE  JERRY 

In  a small  town  in  Wisconsin  I have  a great-uncle.  He  always  re- 
minds me  of  an  advertisement.  Whenever  I think  of  him,  I can  just  see 
him  standing  in  the  door  of  his  rickety,  old  store.  A small  old  man  with 
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white  hair,  twinkling  eyes  and  always  a corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Uncle  Jerry  has  never  done  anything  that  will  go  down  in  history.  But, 
in  Erin  Prairie,  he  is  said  to  be  the  kindest,  best,  most  obliging  man  in 
the  world.  He  is  often  called  the  "Santa  Claus  of  Erin  Prairie.”  If  you 
should  ask  one  of  the  children  where  the  hotel  is,  he  would  tell  you 
there  isn’t  any  hotel,  but  Uncle  Jerry  would  put  you  up  for  the  night. 
If  anyone  is  sick,  it  is  always  Uncle  Jerry  he  asks  for.  One  lady  said 
his  cheerful  smile  always  makes  her  feel  better.  Those  who  haven’t 
any  money  with  which  to  buy  food  go  to  Uncle  Jerry’s  store.  They  know 
he  will  treat  them  squarely.  He  trusts  everyone,  even  the  tramps,  and 
he  is  always  repaid,  he  says,  with  kindness,  if  not  with  money.  One  cold, 
stormy  night  last  winter  a baby  was  very  sick  and  there  was  no  doctor 
and  no  way  of  getting  one.  Uncle  Jerry  tramped  through  the  blizzard 
to  New  Richmond,  five  miles  away,  to  get  one.  The  baby  lived. 

I doubt  if  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  people  in  the  world 
who  know  Uncle  Jerry  Joyce  and  those  who  do  have  almost  forgotten 
his  last  name,  for  he  is  Uncle  Jerry  to  every  one.  An  author,  who  stayed 
with  him  a few  nights  a couple  of  years  ago,  said,  "I  believe  Uncle  Jerry 
has  more  true  friends  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A Study  in  Genius,  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1926.  $3.00. 

We  venture  to  say  that  for  most  of  us,  the  name  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
conjures  up  a hazy  vision  of  an  unfortunate  young  man  with  a grim 
propensity  for  telling  tales  of  the  weirdly  fantastic,  tales  of  blood- 
chilling  horror,  yet  with  a gripping  fascination  that  cannot  be  denied. 
But  of  the  man  himself,  though  much  has  been  written  and  much  has 
been  told,  comparatively  little  is  actually  known ; hence  any  glimmer  of 
truth  cast  upon  his  life  should  be  duly  appreciated.  As  it  happens,  our 
book  casts  quite  a considerable  glow  on  the  subject — a dawn,  with  great 
promise  for  future  efforts.  But  we  must  at  present  content  ourselves 
with  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Krutch  has  analyzed  his  subject  with  metic- 
ulous care  and  deliberation.  His  portrayal  is  graphic  and  concise,  though 
unmarked  by  any  noticeable  effort  toward  continuity.  Indeed,  the  book 
is  unique  in  this  respect,  for  it  introduces  us  to  Poe  on  his  death-bed 
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and  thereafter  brings  us  to  a fuller  understanding  of  the  later  part  of  his 
life.  The  book  is  not  comprehensive,  the  earlier  period  of  Poe’s  life  is 
left  undealt  with,  but  that  which  we  have  constitutes  not  only  a new  and 
important  light  on  the  subject,  but  also  an  interesting  and  readable 
analysis  of  character.  The  author  has  delved  deep  into  the  nature  of  the 
man  and  discovered  a soul  whose  troubles  and  self -afflicted  punishments 
he  demonstrates  are  the  true  source  of  Poe’s  genius.  Unlike  so  many 
other  biographers,  he  has  not  diagnosed  this  and  the  products  of  it,  as 
would  a physician,  but  rather  with  a clear  appreciation  of  the  man  he  has 
taken  in  hand. 

We  will  not  venture  to  make  prophecies  concerning  this  recent 
account  of  Poe;  only  time  can  determine  to  what  degree  of  renown 
it  will  attain.  But  we  do  feel  it  to  be  worthy  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  those  interested,  and  a valuable  contribution  to  the  existing  Poe 
material. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  Abroad,  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Doran, 
New  York,  1924.  $2. 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart’s  books  are  awaited  and  welcomed  with  a 
broad  grin.  This  is  natural,  for  Stewart  is  humorous  (in  an  American 
style)  if  not  witty.  Of  late  he  has  decided  to  become  a satirist,  as  well 
as  a "funny”  author,  and  he  has  become  one  in  a blatant  sort  of  way, 
though  what  he  satirizes  is  subtle,  passing  well  over  the  heads  of  the 
dear  little  old  ladies  and  stupid  little  old  gentlemen  at  whom  it  is 
directed. 

Now  and  then,  this  author  takes  too  potent  a refreshment,  or  dreams 
too  potent  a dream  (we’ll  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  either  way), 
and  the  result  is  a heterogeneous  collection  of  insane  incidents.  These 
bore  quite  often.  But  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  Abroad”  is  a funny 
book,  in  spots  at  any  rate,  though  there  is  nothing  sharp  about  it. 

After  reading  the  second  of  the  reviews  of  " Mr.  and  Mrs,  Had- 
dock Abroad,”  have  the  students  compare  and  contrast  the  two  to 
determine  their  respective  merits  and  faults.  Have  them  also  com- 
pare and  contrast  these  three  student-written  book  reviews  with 
the  review  printed  in  the  text. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  Abroad,  by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 

If  you  have  a sense  of  humor  you  will  most  certainly  enjoy  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart’s  latest  volume  of  fun.  Perhaps  I should  say  that  a sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  the  necessary  qualification.  However,  it  is,  as  the 
censors  will  tell  you,  a book  for  Grandma  or  Sonny,  but,  then,  that 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  nowadays,  when  Grandma  has  taken  to 
bobbed  hair. 

The  Haddocks  decided  to  go  to  Europe.  Mr.  Haddock  had  been  to 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Denver.  Mrs.  Haddock  had  been 
to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  So  the  evident  thing  was  to  "do”  Europe. 

At  last  they  boarded  the  great  ocean  greyhound  that  was  to  bear 
them  ■'to  the  land  of  Profiteers,  Paris,  and  Picture  Galleries — Europe. 
Mr.  Haddock  didn’t  want  to  take  much  baggage — Mrs.  Haddock  didn’t 
agree.  I can’t  remember  whether  they  took  seventeen  or  eighteen  trunks. 
At  least  I know  they  took  fourteen  guide  books,  one  map  of  the  world, 
"My  Trip  Abroad,”  one  picture  of  the  Titanic,  three  bottles  of  sea- 
sickness remedy  and  two  volumes  of  unwritten  advice,  given  freely  and 
without  malice  by  pessimistic  and  optimistic  friends.  One  daughter, 
who  knew  how  to  say,  " Oi  est  I’encre  ? ” was  to  be  a great  help  to  her 
parents  in  France. 

This  book  gives  us  an  active  description  of  life  on  a big  steamer,  even 
to  the  captain,  who  is  pursued  by  a villain  in  the  form  of  a lovesick 
damsel.  The  episode  ends  in  captain  overboard ! The  Haddocks  met  with 
many  adventures  on  the  high  seas  and  incidentally  got  a trifle  seasick. 

So  if  you’re  feeling  blue,  and  your  home  work  isn’t  due,  just  hop  into 
this  book  and  sail  abroad  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock,  and  as  the  book 
is  one  of  the  high  spots  in  the  year’s  fiction,  I warrant  your  time  won’t 
be  wasted. 

EDITORIALS 
PLAYING  THE  GAME 

Into  the  lives  of  all  comes  a period  when  we  feel  discouraged  and 
disheartened.  It  is  the  time  when  everything  seems  to  go  wrong ; when 
we  fancy  our  ability,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  confront  us.  This  is  the  crisis  that  we  all  must 
face.  If  we  falter  the  least  bit,  we  will  be  left  by  the  wayside ; but  if 
we  have,  embedded  in  our  hearts,  the  will  to  win  that  will  not  be  denied, 
we  will  come  through  this  stage  of  life  the  better  for  the  experience. 
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It  is  the  one  who  gives  up  with  a cry  of  despair,  when  things  go 
wrong,  and  who  fails  to  play  the  game  square  when  things  are  right,  who 
ultimately  falls  behind  the  rest.  However,  those  who,  in  the  face  of 
bitter  disappointments,  never  fail  to  play  the  game  fair,  and  who  square 
their  shoulders  and  carry  on,  are  the  men  who  get  somewhere  in  this 
world. 

Remember  this,  fellows,  not  only  while  at  school,  but  in  later  life  as 
well.  Let  us  play  the  game  hard,  but  play  it  fair. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  HAS  NEVER  FAILED 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago  two  small  ships  and  a pinnace 
set  out  from  England  and  landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  where  their  pas- 
sengers established  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America. 

John  Smith,  Pocahontas,  and  a few  others  of  that  courageous  group 
of  people  are  familiar  to  us,  but  for  the  most  part  those  early  settlers 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  forgotten  by  the  world.  They  have  been  lost  to 
memory,  but  still  their  ideal  has  lived ; the  thing  for  which  they  hoped 
and  sacrificed  has  come  into  realization — a country  free  from  the  op- 
pression of  tyrannical  rulers. 

They  dreamed  their  dream  ; they  visualized  their  vision ; and,  instead 
of  gazing  admiringly  at  its  dazzling  beauty  from  afar,  they  gave  their 
lives  that  they  might  reach  their  ideal  of  freedom. 

Yes,  they  are  gone,  forgotten;  those  old  settlers  of  Jamestown  who 
worked  together,  who  went  through  untold  hardships  together,  and  who 
eked  a meager  existence  from  the  wilderness  that  we  might  live,  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  comfort  today. 

We  have  our  ideals,  our  dreams.  Are  we  gazing  dumfounded  at  their 
lofty  splendor,  or  are  we  making  them  live,  ideals  and  dreams  of  sub- 
stance that  will  shine  as  a beacon  light  after  we  are  forgotten  ? 

VOCATIONS 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  a student’s  life  is  not  passing  in  his 
studies  nor  gaining  a place  on  athletic  teams,  but  it  is  the  determining  of 
the  vocation  for  which  to  train  himself.  Sometimes  a student  in  school 
wonders  why  he  should  study  hard  and  endeavor  to  come  out  on  top 
when  it  is  so  much  easier  to  drift  through  high  schnol  and  college,  tak- 
ing the  studies  that  most  others  take,  following  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
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ance,  choosing  the  snap  courses,  going  with  the  crowd.  And  so  he  drifts, 
driven  by  the  breakers  of  circumstance,  tossed  by  the  waves  of  tradition 
and  custom  to  any  port  in  a storm.  "Opportunity  knocks  but  once,”  and 
often  we  are  so  far  from  its  path  that  it  does  not  knock  at  all,  but  we 
must  go  out  and  capture  it. 

In  his  choice  the  student  wants  to  be  a success,  that  is,  he  desires  his 
vocation  to  terminate  prosperously.  Few  really  know  what  they  must 
go  through  in  order  to  attain  success.  They  must  stand  discouragement 
and  harsh  judgment ; they  must  persevere  in  the  face  of  obstacles  ; they 
must  have  grit  to  succeed  where  others  have  failed,  courage  to  do  what 
the  average  man  would  not  even  dream  of  attempting,  persistence  to  con- 
tinue trying  after  repeated  failures.  How  many  students  today  can  omit 
luxuries  and  sacrifice  things  that  others  consider  necessities  ? How  many 
can  withstand  criticism  and  ridicule  without  flinching  ? How  many  have 
the  patience  to.  plan  all  the  work  they  attempt,  energy  to  overcome 
heaps  of  detail,  accuracy  to  omit  nothing  in  planning  and  executing  ? 

When  choosing  a vocation,  see  that  it  is  the  one  in  which  you  will  be 
the  most  efficient  above  all  others ; know  just  what  the  requirements 
are  now,  and  what  your  abilities  will  be  twenty  years  from  now.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  engineer ; after  years  of  hard  training,  he  will 
either  be  a keen,  alert  master  of  mechanics  or  a total  failure ; likewise 
with  a doctor,  he  will  only  train  himself  in  vain  unless  he  has  a natural 
aptitude  for  surgical  work  and  is  patient  enough  to  gain  a thorough 
knowledge  of  medicines.  All  business  men  must  have  a financial  sense 
coupled  with  a sound,  practical  judgment  in  order  successfully  to  com- 
plete their  career.  This  is  so  in  any  vocation. 

Therefore,  fellow  students,  with  this  end  in  view,  begin  to  prepare 
now.  Ponder  seriously  on  this  subject  of  your  vocation,  and  direct  all 
your  present  efforts  to  its  attainment.  Get  off  to  a good  start.  Take 
advantage  of  the  golden  opportunities  that  are  now  presented  to  you  in 
your  school  days  which  are,  after  all,  the  best  preparation  for  your 
future.  In  this  way  and  this  way  alone  will  your  success  be  assured. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ARGUMENT  AND  DEBATING 

Aims 

1.  To  make  clear  to  the  student  the  nature  and  the  function  of  oral 

and  written  argument. 

2.  To  provide  the  student  guidance  and  practice  in  elementary  oral 

and  written  argument. 

Activities 

1.  Giving  oral  informal  arguments  before  the  class. 

2.  Writing  epistolary  informal  arguments. 

3.  Writing  editorial  informal  arguments. 

4.  Criticizing  and  framing  questions  for  debate. 

5.  Determining  the  points  at  issue  in  subjects  chosen  for  debate. 

6.  Preparing  briefs  for  debates. 

7.  Developing  briefs  into  complete  well-written  arguments. 

8.  Debating  questions  of  immediate  local  interest. 

The  attention  given  to  debating  in  the  composition  class  will 
necessarily  depend  on  the  amount  of  training  students  get  in 
classes  in  public  speaking  and  in  debating  clubs.  If  they  receive 
no  instruction  outside  the  composition  class,  a considerable  portion 
of  time  may  be  profitably  spent  in  preparing  for  and  in  conducting 
at  Ifeast  two  debates.  Each  student  should  participate.  For  the 
first  round  of  assignments  in  debating  a contest  may  be  held  by 
organizing  several  teams  of  three  or  more  students  each  and  hav- 
ing each  team  debate  at  least  one  other  team.  For  the  second 
round  of  assignments  a new  subject  may  be  given  the  two  winning 
teams,  and  an  equal  number  of  students  from  the  remainder  of 
the  class  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  each  of  the  two  teams.  At  the 
end  of  a fortnight  the  two  teams  may  debate  the  subject  at  the 
school  assembly  or  before  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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The  work  in  informal  argument  should  be  both  oral  and  written. 
A large  number  of  topics  of  immediate  school  interest  will  furnish 
good  subjects  for  informal  class  discussions.  It  is  often  advisable 
to  have  a spokesman  for  each  aspect  of  the  topic  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion. Each  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  class  should  be 
required  to  contribute  whatever  he  can  to  the  general  round-table 
discussion. 

The  writing  of  letters  and  editorials  may  afford  valuable  prac- 
tice in  informal  argument.  Exercises  II  and  III,  pages  420-421, 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

The  first  assignment  in  writing  a formal  argument  may  con- 
sist of  making  a written  version  of  one  of  the  debates.  The  stu- 
dent should  work  out  first  of  all  a logically-constructed  brief,  which 
should  be  criticized  and  improved  before  he  attempts  to  write  his 
argument.  Several  of  the  briefs  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board and  discussed  in  class. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  make  at  least  two  briefs  and 
write  at  least  two  formal  arguments. 

In  the  study  of  argument  and  debating,  students  will  find  valu- 
able aid  in  "Suggestions  for  Using  a School  Library,”  Appen- 
dix B,  pages  viii-xiv. 

TWO  INFORMAL  ARGUMENTS 

The  informal  arguments  that  follow  are  specimens  of  the  work 
of  high-school  students.  Each  was  written  as  an  editorial  for  a 
school  magazine.  Let  the  class  point  out  the  merits  of  each  and 
suggest  any  improvements  that  may  seem  advisable. 

"WORKING  OVERTIME” 

Success  is  the  one  word  linked  with  the  names  of  Ford,  Edison, 
Rockefeller,  and  Woolworth.  Their  names  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
words  money,  riches,  power ; they  all  exemplify  success.  Look  into  the 
lives  of  Columbus,  Franklin,  Lincoln  and  innumerable  others  and  you 
will  find  the  secret  of  success  is  the  same  as  the  present  day:  working 
overtime,  doing  a little  more  than  we  have  to  do. 
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In  our  youth  we  are  taught  to  choose  first  and  then  follow  an  ideal. 
A wonderful  choice  is  offered  anyone,  especially  if  he  wishes  to  do  a 
little  more  than  he  has  to  do.  But  why  don’t  we  do  it  ? If  not  now, 
when?  The  Debating  Society  of  the  school  offers  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  working  overtime,  but  it  is  not  supported.  If  a student’s 
valuable  time  warranted  his  absence  from  the  Debating  Society,  then 
all  would  be  well,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  doesn’t.  A Friday 
afternoon  show  or  a football  game  is  the  customary  routine.  The  non- 
members either  do  not  realize  the  many  and  varied  advantages  of  de- 
bating or  they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  a little  of  their  time.  The  latter 
is  usually  the  reason.  Afraid  to  work  overtime  can  be  justly  said  of  this 
class.  The  football  squad,  practicing  daily  after  school,  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  those  who  work  overtime,  yet  it  is  not  all  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  St.  Joseph’s  that  they  make  the  sacrifice. 

What  then  of  Debating?  What  of  Sodality?  Will  we,  the  students 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  fail  in  these  important  activities  ? Will  we  stand  by  and 
see  these  two  societies  of  our  school  fail  because  we  are  not  sacrificing, 
because  we  will  not  work  overtime?  Don’t  permit  this  misfortune  to 
befall  the  school.  Let  us  give  them  untiring  and  zealous  support.  Let 
us  do  a little  more  than  we  have  to  do.  We’ll  not  regret  it.  Buck  up. 
Overcome  the  difficulties  that  prevent  attendance  at  these  societies. 
Help  the  moderators  to  be  proud  of  their  respective  organizations. 
Cooperate  with  them  in  their  endeavors,  for  after  all,  we  are  the  ones 
benefited.  Students  of  St.  Joseph’s,  the  time  is  at  hand  to  act.  Let  this 
at  least  be  one  New  Year’s  resolution,  to  support  Sodality  and  Debating. 

Let  us  work  overtime.  We’ll  not  miss  it.  We’ll  not  regret  it,  but  as 
we  have  heard,  time  and  again,  "We  will  be  better  men  because  of  it,” 
possibly  not  Fords  or  Edisons,  but  successful  in  our  respective  en- 
deavors because  we  did  a little  more  than  we  had  to,  because  we  worked 
overtime. 

STUDY  VERSUS  ATHLETICS 

I suppose  when  the  reader  has  scanned  the  above  heading  he  will 
unconsciously  say  to  himself,  "Some  other  old  fogy  at  it,”  for  everyone 
must  have  read  one  of  the  many  articles  put  forward  by  professors  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  defense  of  study  aione.  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  try  to  lower  the  esteem  which  we  all  have  of  a perfectly  functioning 
body  built  up  through  long  hours  of  athletic  training,  and  neither  do  I 
intend  to  cast  down  the  lad  with  a highly  developed  brain  which  he  has 
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purchased  at  the  expense  of  dreary  hours  of  study.  There  are,  however, 
many  faults  to  be  found  both  in  the  camp  of  the  athlete  and  in  the  camp 
of  the  non-athlete.  These  faults  are,  as  we  all  know,  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  in  La  Salle  with  the  approach  of  spring  training. 

Let  us  first  take  the  cause  of  the  fellow  who  does  not  take  part  in 
any  form  of  exercise  whatever,  but  who  passes  away  the  few  hours  he 
may  have  free  from  his  studies  reading  a novel  or  sitting  in  a motion 
picture  house.  Is  he  wise? — well,  yes — if  he  is  seriously  crippled,  but 
not  under  any  other  condition.  In  the  first  place  he  must  be  cursed  with 
laziness  and  dislike  of  action.  If  he  were  not,  the  demand  of  youth  for 
play  could  never  be  stifled  by  watching  Douglas  Fairbanks,  or  Hoot 
Gibson,  or  any  of  the  others,  going  through  plots  which  are  nearly 
always  untrue  to  life.  Indeed,  he  should  be  out  in  God’s  fresh  air,  if 
there  is  such  a thing  in  the  city,  building  up  the  manly  red  blood  that 
study  necessarily  destroys.  It  is  impossible  to  sit  in  class  for  five  and 
one-half  hours,  then  to  go  home  and  study  for  three  or  four  more,  and 
come  forth  physically  healthy  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  But  it  is 
possible,  however,  to  escape  the  very  disastrous  effects  by  spending  every 
spare  moment  in  counteracting  the  influence  of  this  sedentary  life.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  reading  or  sitting  down  at  some  entertainment  is 
the  wrong  method,  and  he  who  follows  such  a course  is  running  a very 
great  risk  of  never  finishing  his  school  days  as  he  intends.  In  student 
life  we  should  always  remember  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  absolutely 
inflexible,  if  we  violate  them,  we  must  suffer  and  there  are  no  exceptions. 

But  now  we  come  to  a rather  peculiar  circumstance  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  fellow  we  have  just  considered. 
This  is  the  one  who  refuses  point  blank  to  spend  any  more  time  at  his 
studies  than  dashing  off  one  or  two  written  exercises  demands.  Then 
away  with  him,  out  to  some  nearby  field  into  a game  of  some  sort,  and 
school  and  studies  are  a million  miles  off,  until  darkness  halts  his  activi- 
ties. Then  he  dashes  home,  swallows  his  supper,  and  out  with  him  to 
some  bowling-alley  or  pool-room  until  the  time  for  school  boys  to  be  in 
bed  has  long  gone  by.  Is  this  one  lazy?  Decidedly  yes.  He  is  lazy  in 
so  far  as  he  shirks  the  work  which  accompanies  his  station  in  life.  True, 
he  may  cultivate  a powerful  body ; he  may  thrill  in  the  momentary  ac- 
claim of  a thousand  sport  fans ; he  may  be  the  hero  of  today  and  be 
forgotten  tomorrow.  But  why  come  to  school  for  all  this?  Why  pay 
expensive  tuition  for  it  ? Why  give  up  a chance  for  weekly  wages  for  it  ? 
And  why  live  on  his  parents,  if  sport  is  his  sole  and  only  object  at  school  ? 
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Sad  to  say,  this  type  never  considers  questions.  Either  he  lives  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  and  refuses  to  meet  the  issue,  or  he  is  a victim  of  com- 
mon pride.  In  the  latter  case,  he  thinks  frequently : "Look  at  me — 
I’m  husky ! What  chance  would  that  Percy  over  there  have  with  me  ?” 
and  so  on.  His  silly  little  brain  is  the  site  of  innumerable  groundless 
arguments  put  forward,  no  doubt,  by  an  uneasy  conscience. 

Now  for  fear  that  someone  might  think  this  applies  to  our  honest, 
manly  athletes  who  are  able  to  secure  a nice  balance  between  their 
studies  and  athletics,  or  again,  to  the  hard-working  student  who  has  set 
up  a goal  which  he  spares  no  effort  to  reach,  I must  say  that  it  does  not. 
It  applies  exactly  to  those  whom  it  fits  and  to  no  others.  If  these  few 
words  can  start  the  germ  of  honesty-with-self  working  in  the  mind  of 
even  one,  then  they  will  not  have  been  wasted  by  any  means,  and  La 
Salle  will  be  so  much  the  better  and  more  pleasant  school. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  SHORT  STORY 

Aims 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 

short  story  as  a type  of  brief  plot  narrative. 

2.  To  train  him  in  the  analysis  of  short  stories. 

3.  To  aid  him  in  his  attempts  at  writing  short  stories. 

Activities 

1.  Studying  and  analyzing  reputable  short  stories. 

2.  Completing  unfinished  stories. 

3.  Retelling  well-known  short  stories  from  a different  point  of  view  or 

with  a different  outcome. 

4.  Writing  original  short  stories  based  on  suggested  situations. 

5.  Writing  original  short  stories  based  on  a suggested  theme. 

6.  Writing  original  short  stories  suggested  by  pictures  in  the  textbook. 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  the  short  story  it  is  well  to  have  the 
class  review  first  of  all  simple  narration  by  means  of  Chapter  XVI. 
They  should  understand  clearly  the  difference  between  simple 
chronological  narrative  and  complex  plot  narrative.  The  class 
should  make  a thorough  study  of  the  short  story  from  Poe  printed 
in  the  textbook. 

Any  class  that  makes  other  than  a most  cursory  study  of  the 
short  story  will  need  a good  collection  of  standard  and  modern 
short  stories.  (Several  suitable  volumes  have  been  suggested  in 
the  list  of  collections  of  short  stories  on  page  452.) 

In  the  analysis  of  short  stories  the  class  will  be  aided  by  the 
suggestions  for  study  given  in  Appendix  A,  pages  iii-v. 

It  is  advisable  to  read  and  discuss  several  stories  before  any 
written  assignment  is  made.  At  least  three  representative  short 
stories  should  be  minutely  analyzed  in  class. 
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At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  the  assignments  in  rewriting 
well-known  short  stories  from  different  points  of  view  may  be 
given. 

As  a means  of  providing  a gradual  approach  to  the  writing  of 
original  short  stories  the  teacher  may  read  the  first  portion  of  a 
story  that  is  unfamiliar  to  the  class  and  stop  at  the  point  where 
the  plot  problem  has  been  clearly  presented  by  the  writer.  The 
class  may  then  be  called  on  to  solve  this  plot  problem  convincingly. 
That  is,  they  must  develop  the  plot  up  to  a fitting  climax  and  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  denouement,  or  outcome.  From  such  an  exer- 
cise a class  may  learn  much  about  the  management  of  characters, 
short-story  movement,  the  use  of  suspense,  and  the  writing  of 
conversation. 

In  planning  an  original  short  story  most  high-school  students 
need  help.  As  a rule  they  select  situations  that  are  too  complex 
and  too  great  in  magnitude  to  be  treated  within  the  limits  of  a 
short  story.  Very  frequently  the  situation  is  trite  and  worn.  Few 
understand  clearly  the  fundamentals  of  making  a story  plot.  They 
are  also  inclined  to  include  too  much  antecedent  action  and  to 
continue  the  story  too  far  beyond  the  climax  or  end  it  too  abruptly. 
They  usually  attempt  to  give  their  stories  conventional,  made-to- 
order  endings,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
principal  characters. 

For  the  first  assignment  in  preparing  to  write  an  original  short 
story  ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  submit  three  situations, 
briefly  explained,  that  he  intends  to  use  for  short  stories.  These 
should  be  discussed  and  criticized,  and  he  should  be  assigned  the 
best  one  for  further  work. 

For  the  second  assignment  in  preparing  to  write  an  original  short 
story  have  each  student  submit  a concise  summary  of  the  story 
that  he  plans  to  write.  Limit  the  summary  to  two  hundred  words. 
Require  in  the  summary  (i)  a clear  presentation  of  the  initial  situ- 
ation, the  series  of  causally  related  events  that  develop  the  plot, 
and  the  final  situation  or  outcome ; (2)  the  characters  mentioned 
by  name  and  indication  of  their  relations  to  each  other  as  the  story 
advances ; (3)  evidence  of  a well-defined  plot  that  leads  up  to  a 
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climax  and  culminates  in  an  appropriate  denouement ; and  (4)  in- 
dication of  the  time  and  place  settings. 

When  these  summaries  have  been  read  and  criticized,  the  stu- 
dent may  then  work  out  his  finished  story.  He  should  learn  that 
many  versions  will  be  necessary  before  he  is  successful  in  telling 
his  story  satisfactorily.  The  reward  of  a good  short  story,  as  of 
any  other  type  of  writing,  is  to  have  written  it. 


PART  FOUR.  FOR  ASSIGNMENT 
AND  REFERENCE 


GRAMMAR  AND  SPELLING 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A REVIEW  OF  GRAMMAR 


Aim 

To  provide  the  student  with  a brief  review  of  formal  grammar. 


Activities 

1.  Inflecting  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

2.  Parsing  different  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Analyzing  sentences. 

4.  Finding  illustrations  of  words,  phrases,  and  subordinate  clauses  in 

various  constructions. 

5.  Making  original  sentences  to  illustrate  various  constructions. 


This  chapter  is  intended  to  supplement  Chapter  VIII  ("The 
Sentence  Grammatically  Considered”)  and  Chapter  XI  ("Special 
Cautions  in  Grammar  and  Sentence  Structure”).  It  may  be  used 
for  assignment  as  well  as  for  reference.  Seniors  preparing  to  take 
the  College  Entrance  Examinations  will  find  that  this  chapter  pro- 
vides a fairly  complete  review  of  the  forms,  constructions,  rules, 
and  definitions  of  English  grammar.  Abundant  exercise  material 
may  be  found  in  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  XI. 

The  skeleton  outlines  given  on  the  following  pages  may  be  use- 
ful in  conducting  a systematic  review  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
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phrases,  and  clauses.  Portions  of  the  outline  may  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  outlines  given  below  are 
somewhat  more  inclusive  than  the  present  chapter.  If  students 
require  a more  detailed  treatment  of  grammar,  they  may  use  such 
a book  as  Kittredge  and  Farley’s  Concise  English  Grammar,” 
published  by  Ginn  and  Company.  In  using  the  outlines  students 
should  supply  all  necessary  definitions  of  grammatical  terms  and 
should  furnish  illustrations  of  inflectional  systems  and  construc- 
tions of  words  used  in  sentences. 

A BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
Nouns 


I.  Classification  of  Nouns. 

1.  According  to  meaning. 

(1)  Proper. 

(2)  Common. 

a.  Concrete. 

b.  Collective. 

c.  Abstract. 

d.  Verbal. 

2.  According  to  form. 

(1)  Simple. 

(2)  Derivative. 

(3)  Compound. 

II.  Properties  of  Nouns. 

1.  Gender. 

2.  Number. 

3.  Person. 

4.  Case. 

III.  Uses  of  Nouns. 

I.  Nominative  case. 

(i)  Independent  uses. 

a.  By  address. 

b.  By  exclamation. 

c.  Absolutely  with  a participle. 

d.  By  pleonasm. 
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(2)  Dependent  uses. 

a.  Subject  of  a finite  verb. 

b.  Predicate  nominative. 

c.  In  apposition  with  a word  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  Possessive  case. 

(1)  Possessive  modifier  of  a noun. 

(2)  Possessive  substituted  for  a noun.  (This  book  is  John's.) 

3.  Objective  case. 

(1)  Direct  object. 

(2)  Retained  object  after  a passive  verb. 

(3)  Predicate  objective. 

(4)  Indirect  or  dative  object. 

a.  Dative  of  service. 

b.  Retained  indirect  object  after  a passive  verb. 

(5)  Object  of  a preposition. 

(6)  Adverbial  objective. 

(7)  Subject  of  an  infinitive. 

(8)  Subjective  complement  of  an  infinitive  that  has  a subject. 

(He  thought  my  sister  to  be  me.) 

(9)  In  apposition  with  a word  in  the  objective  case. 

IV.  Parsing  Nouns. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Gender. 

3.  Number. 

4.  Case. 

5.  Construction. 

Pronouns 

I.  Classification  of  Pronouns. 

1.  Personal : simple  and  compound. 

2.  Adjective. 

(1)  Demonstrative. 

(2)  Indefinite. 

3.  Relative ; simple  and  compound. 

4.  Interrogative. 

II.  Properties  of  Pronouns. 

1.  Person. 

2.  Number. 

3.  Gender. 

4.  Case. 
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III.  Uses  of  Pronouns. 

1.  Nominative  case. 

(1)  Subject  of  a finite  verb. 

(2)  Predicate  nominative. 

(3)  In  apposition  with  a word  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  Possessive  case. 

(1)  Possessive  modifier  of  a noun. 

(2)  Possessive  substituted  for  a noun.  (This  book  is  his.) 

3.  Objective  case. 

(1)  Direct  object. 

(2)  Reflexive  object. 

(3)  Retained  object  after  a passive  verb. 

(4)  Predicate  objective. 

(5)  Indirect  or  dative  object. 

a.  Dative  of  service. 

b.  Retained  indirect  object  after  a passive  verb. 

(6)  Object  of  a preposition. 

(7)  Subject  of  an  infinitive. 

(8)  Subjective  complement  of  an  infinitive  that  has  a subject. 

(9)  In  apposition  with  a word  in  the  objective  case. 

IV.  Special  Uses  of  Pronouns. 

1.  The  impersonal  use  of  it. 

2.  The  emphatic  use  of  compound  personal  pronouns. 

3.  The  reflexive  use  of  compound  personal  pronouns. 

4.  The  use  of  but  and  as  as  relative  pronouns. 

5.  The  relative  pronoun  what  equal  to  that  which. 

V.  Parsing  Pronouns. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Antecedent  (if  any), 

3.  Person. 

4.  Number. 

5.  Gender. 

6.  Case. 

7.  Construction. 

Adjectives 

I.  Classification  of  Adjectives. 

I.  Descriptive. 

(1)  Proper. 

(2)  Common, 
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2.  Limiting. 

(1)  Pronominal. 

a.  Possessives. 

b.  Demonstratives. 

c.  Indefinites. 

d.  Relatives. 

e.  Interrogatives. 

(2)  Numeral. 

a.  Cardinals. 

b.  Ordinals. 

(3)  Articles. 

a.  Indefinite. 

b.  Definite. 

II.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

1.  Degrees. 

(1)  Positive. 

(2)  Comparative. 

(3)  Superlative. 

2.  Methods. 

III.  Uses  of  Adjectives. 

1.  Attributive  modifier  of  a substantive. 

2.  Appositive  modifier  of  a substantive. 

3.  Subjective  complement  (predicate  adjective). 

4.  Objective  complement. 

5.  As  a noun. 

IV.  Parsing  Adjectives. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Degree  (if  it  is  compared) . 

3.  Manner  in  which  it  modifies  a substantive. 

4.  Construction. 

Adverbs 

I.  Classification  of  Adverbs. 

I.  According  to  meaning. 

(1)  Place. 

(2)  Time. 

(3)  Manner. 

(4)  Degree. 

(sX  Numeral. 
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2,  According  to  form. 

(1)  Simple. 

(2)  Interrogative. 

(3)  Relative. 

II.  Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

1.  Degrees. 

(1)  Positive. 

(2)  Comparative. 

(3)  Superlative. 

2.  Methods. 

III.  Uses  of  Adverbs. 

1.  To  modify  verbs. 

2.  To  modify  adjectives. 

3.  To  modify  other  adverbs. 

4.  To  introduce  certain  questions,  direct  and  indirect. 

5.  To  introduce,  as  a conjunctive  adverb,  noun,  adjective,  and  ad- 

verb clauses. 

IV.  Parsing  Adverbs. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Degree  (if  it  is  compared). 

3.  Use  as  a modifier  or  as  an  introductory  word. 

Verbs 

I.  Classification  of  Verbs. 

1.  According  to  use  and  meaning. 

(1)  Transitive. 

(2)  Intransitive. 

a.  Copulative,  or  linking. 

b.  Auxiliary. 

2.  According  to  form. 

(1)  Strong  and  weak. 

(2)  Irregular  and  regular. 

(3)  Old  conjugation  and  new  conjugation. 

II.  Properties  of  Verbs. 

1.  Person. 

2.  Number. 

3.  Voice. 

(1)  Active. 

(2)  Passive. 
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4.  Mood. 

(1)  Indicative:  Uses. 

(2)  Subjunctive:  Uses. 

(3)  Imperative:  Uses. 

5.  Tense. 

(1)  Primary  tenses, 

a.  Present. 

b.  Past. 

c.  Future. 

(2)  Secondary  tenses. 

a.  Perfect. 

b.  Past-perfect. 

c.  Future-perfect. 

III.  Conjugational  Forms. 

1.  Common  form. 

2.  Progressive  form. 

IV.  Types  of  Verb  Phrases. 

1.  According  to  form. 

(1)  Common. 

(2)  Progressive. 

2,  According  to  use  and  meaning. 

(1)  Conditional. 

(2)  Potential. 

(3)  Obligative. 

(4)  Emphatic. 

V.  Verbals. 

1.  Infinitives. 

2.  Participles. 

3.  Verbal  nouns,  or  gerunds. 

VI.  Parsing  Verbs. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  verb  phrase  (if  any). 

3.  Principal  parts. 

4.  Tense. 

5.  Voice. 

6.  Mood. 

7.  Person. 

8.  Number. 

9.  Name  its  subject. 
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Prepositions 

I.  Classification  of  Prepositions. 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Compound. 

II.  Kinds  of  Phrases  introduced  by  Prepositions. 

1.  Noun  phrases. 

2.  Adjective  phrases. 

3.  Adverbial  phrases. 

4.  Absolute  phrases. 

III.  Parsing  Prepositions. 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Its  object. 

3.  Between  what  words  it  shows  relation. 

4.  Kind  of  phrase  that  it  introduces. 


Conjunctions 

I.  Classification  of  Conjunctions. 

1.  Coordinate. 

(1)  Copulative. 

(2)  Adversative. 

(3)  Alternative. 

(4)  Causal. 

2.  Subordinate. 

(1)  Introducing  noun  clauses. 

(2)  Introducing  adjective  clauses, 

(3)  Introducing  adverbial  clauses. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Place. 

c.  Manner. 

d.  Condition. 

e.  Cause. 

/.  Purpose. 

g.  Result. 

h.  Degree  or  comparison. 

i.  Concession. 

3.  Correlative. 
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II.  Parsing  Conjunctions, 

1.  Classification, 

2.  Its  use  as  a connective. 

3.  Its  use  as  an  introductory  word  if  it  is  a subordinate  conjunction. 

The  Sentence  and  its  Elements 

I.  Parts  of  a Sentence. 

1.  Subject. 

2.  Predicate. 

II.  Classification  of  Sentences. 

1.  According  to  use  and  meaning. 

(1)  Declarative. 

(2)  Interrogative. 

(3)  Imperative. 

(4)  Exclamatory. 

2.  According  to  form  and  structure. 

(1)  Simple. 

(2)  Complex. 

(3)  Compound. 

(4)  Compound-complex. 

III.  Sentence  Elements  consisting  of  a Single  Word : the  Parts  of  Speech. 

1.  Essential  elements, 

(1)  Noun. 

(2)  Pronoun, 

(3)  Verb, 

2.  Modifiers. 

(1)  Adjective. 

(2)  Adverb. 

3.  Connectives  and  relational  words. 

(1)  Preposition. 

(2)  Conjunction. 

4.  Independent  element. 

Interjection. 

IV.  Sentence  Elements  consisting  of  Groups  of  Words, 

I.  Phrases. 

(i)  According  to  use  and  meaning. 

a.  Noun  phrase. 

b.  Adjective  phrase. 
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c.  Adverbial  phrase. 

d.  Verb  phrase. 

e.  Independent  phrase. 

(2)  According  to  form  and  composition. 

a.  Prepositional  phrase. 

b.  Participial  phrase. 

c.  Infinitive  phrase. 

d.  Gerund  (or  verbal-noun)  phrase. 

e.  Absolute  phrase. 

2.  Clauses. 

(1)  Independent  (in  compound  sentence). 

(2)  Dependent  (in  complex  and  compound-complex  sentences). 

a.  Noun  clause. 

b.  Adjective  clause. 

c.  Adverbial  clause. 

Sentence  Analysis 

1.  Classification  of  the  sentence. 

(1)  According  to  form. 

(2)  According  to  meaning. 

2.  Division  of  the  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  subject  and  its  modifiers. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  predicate  and  its  modifiers. 

5.  Analysis  of  all  dependent  clauses. 

6.  Analysis  of  each  independent  clause  in  a compound  sentence  as 

if  it  were  a simple  sentence. 

7.  Mention  of  connectives  and  relation  words  and  their  use. 

8.  Mention  of  independent  elements,  if  the  sentence  contains  any. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


SPELLING 


Aims 

1.  To  lead  the  student  to  master  the  eight  principal  rules  for  spelling, 

2.  To  teach  him  to  spell  correctly  the  words  most  frequently  mis- 

spelled by  high-school  students. 


Activities 

1.  Keeping  an  individual  notebook  of  misspelled  words,  with  cor- 

rections. 

2.  Spelling  matches. 

3.  Prefix  and  suffix  matches, 

4.  Written  spelling  from  dictation. 

5.  Making  class  drill  lists  of  words. 


Though  this  chapter  will  be  used  by  many  students  primarily  for 
reference,  students  who  are  noticeably  deficient  in  spelling  should 
be  given  specific  assignments  as  their  needs  may  demand.  Every 
student  in  the  class  will  profit  by  studying  the  entire  chapter 
through  at  least  once  and  marking  those  words  that  give  him  trouble. 

The  word  lists  should  not  be  considered  complete.  Each  class 
should  make  a supplementary  list,  and  each  student  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  list  in  his  notebook.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  each 
student  may  insert  in  his  book  one  or  two  blank  pages  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  and  use  these  for  his  supplementary  list. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDYING  THE  PRINCIPAL 
TYPES  OF  LITERATURE 

Aim 

To  furnish  the  student  specific  guidance  in  his  study  of  literature. 

Students  will  find  this  section  valuable  in  both  their  study  of 
composition  models  and  their  study  of  literary  selections. 

APPENDIX  B 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  A SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Aim 

To  teach  students  how  to  use  a school  library  and  how  to  consult 
books  of  reference. 

Unless  the  school  librarian  gives  the  student  information  con- 
cerning the  system  and  the  organization  of  the  school  library,  the 
material  in  this  brief  appendix  will  assist  the  student  in  finding 
books  that  he  needs  and  in  using  books  of  reference.  Students 
should  become  acquainted  with  this  and  the  preceding  section  of 
the  appendix  early  in  their  use  of  the  textbook. 

APPENDIX  C 

VERSIFICATION 

Aim 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mechanical  process  of  poetic  com- 
position. 

This  brief  section  of  ten  pages  includes  the  essentials  of  versifi- 
cation. The  literature  class  will  find  it  helpful  in  the  classification 
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of  poetry,  in  the  identification  of  metrical  patterns,  and  in  the 
scansion  of  various  kinds  of  verse. 

Students  interested  in  writing  verse  should  master  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  versification  here  given.  Much  of  the  verse 
written  by  high-school  students  shows  an  almost  total  ignorance  of 
rules  and  forms.  Any  student  who  aspires  to  write  better  verse 
should  read  the  best  poems  of  our  greatest  English  and  American 
poets,  past  and  present,  until  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  subject-matter,  their  emotional  and  aesthetic  appeals,  their 
rhythms,  their  technique,  and  their  diction. 


APPENDIX  D 

A LIST  OF  COMMON  ABBREVIATIONS 

Aim 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  abbreviations  in  everyday  use. 
This  section  will  prove  useful  for  reference. 


APPENDIX  E 

MARKS  USED  IN  CORRECTING  COMPOSITIONS 

Aim 

To  provide  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  with  a brief  list  of  usable 
symbols  for  the  correction  of  compositions. 

The  list  of  symbols  here  given  can  be  easily  interpreted  by  the 
student,  since  all  symbols  requiring  explanation  are  followed  by 
references  to  sections  in  the  text. 
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APPENDIX  F 

MARKS  USED  IN  PROOFREADING; 

Aim 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  system  of  reading  and  correcting 
printers’  proofs. 

This  section  will  prove  valuable  for  all  students  of  composition, 
and  especially  for  those  who  constitute  the  staff  of  the  school 
publication.  The  reading  of  proof  is  excellent  training  in  read- 
ing and  revising  a manuscript.  A good  exercise  for  the  entire 
class  may  be  provided  by  obtaining  from  the  printer  of  the  school 
paper  a set  of  galley  proofs  and  giving  to  each  student  a copy  to 
correct. 
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